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Scribner & Wellord’s | 


NEW BOOKS. 


Madame de Maintenon: 


AN ETUDE. 
By J. COTTER MORISON. 
Square 16mo, parchment, 50 cents. 


*,* A vivid sketch of the life and times of Ma- 
dame de Maintenon. 


Sketches of the History of 
Christian Art. 


By the late LORD LINDSAY (Ear! of Crawford 
and Balcarres.) 


New Edition. Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, $9.00. 


In these volumes the late Earl of Crawford and 
carres traced the history of art, of sculpture, 
architecture,and painting in Christian countries and 
under Christian influences, Their omgins and de- 
velopment are set forth, and the works of the 
Jere masters in each branch are descri and 





Tn reviewing the book in the Quarterly Review, 
Mr. RUSKIN wrote: 


“As a contribution to the History of Art. his 
work is unquestionably the most valuable which 
has vet appeared in Engiand. His research has 
been unwearied; he has availed himself ot the best 
results of German investigation—his own acute- 
ness of discernment in cases of approximating or 
derivative style isconsiderable—ana he has set be- 
fore the English reader an outline of the relations 
of the primitive Schools of Sacred Art which we 
think so thoroughly verified in all its more impor- 
tant ramitications, that, with whatever richness of 
detail the labor of succeeding writers may iilus- 
trate them, the leading lines of Lord Lindsay’s 
chart will always be henceforth followed.” 


WANDERINGS IN CHINA. By C. F. 
GORDON CUMMING, Author of ‘ At Home in 
Fiji,” ‘A Lady’s Cruise in a French Man-of- 
War,’ &c. With a portrait of the Author and 
numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 
$10.00. 


THE PLEASURES, DANGERS, and USES 
OF DESULTORY READING. By the EARL 
OF IDDESLEIGH (Sir Stafford Northcote), 
Lord Rector of the University of Edinburgh. 
Elzevir, 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 


New and Cheaper Edition in One 
Volume. 


Microcosmus : 


An Essay concerning Man and his Relation to the 
World. By Hermann Lotze. Translated from 
the German by Elizabeth Hamilton and E. E. 
Constance Jones. 1 vol., thick 8vo, cloth, $6. 


NORTH BORNEO: Expflorations 


and Adventures on the Equator. By the late Frank 
Hatton, Fellow of the Chemical Society and Associate 
of the Institute of Chemistry of London, Scientific 
Explorer in the Service of the British North Borneo 
Company and Government of Sabah, etc. With a Bi 
ographical Sketch by Joseph Hatton. Illustrations 
andaMap. 1 vol., demy 8vo, cloth extra, $4.50. 

“ Those who want a book that is romantic in the real 











sense of the romance of truth—the romance of life as it 
is—may with profit ure this latest volume of biogra- 
phy and travel.” rt Circular. 
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Bohn’s Libraries. 


A Series of Standard Works of European Literature tn the 
English Language. Full Catalogue sent, post-free, to 
all parts of the world on application. 





RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARIES. 

HENFREY’S GUIDE TO ENGLISH COINS. 
Revised Edition. By C. F. Keary, M.A., F.S.A., with 
Historical Introduction. $2.40. 


FAIRHOLT’S COSTUME LN ENGLAND. Third 
Edition. Enlarged and Revised by the Hon. H. A 
Dillon, F.S.A. With more than 700 Engravings. 2 
vols., $4. Vol. I. History. Vol. LU. Glossary. 


DIDRON’S CHRISTIAN ICONOGRAPHY. Vol. 
IL, containing a continuation of the Work, by Mar 
garet M. Stokes. (Um 
mediately.) 

GOLDSMITH'S WORKS. A New Edition con- 
taining pieces hitherto uncollected, and a Life of the 
Author, with Notes from various sources. By J. W. 
M. Gibbs. In five volumes. Vol. IV., containing Bi 
opraph es, Criticisms, and Essays. Now Ready, $1.40. 
Vol. V., Completing the work. (Jmmediately.) 


COLERIDGE’S MISCELLANIES, 2STHETIC | 


and Literary : to which is added The Theory of Life. | 
Corrected and arranged by T. Ashe, B.A. $1.40. | 


TALFOURD'’S MEMORIALS AND LETTERS | 
of Lamb. Enlarged Edition. By W. Carew Hazlitt. 2 
vols., $2.80. (Immediately.) 


HAZLITT'S THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE. 
ed by W. Carew Hozlitt. #1.40. (Immediately.’ 


WALTONS LIVES OF DONNE, HOOKER 
etc, New Edition. Revised by A. H. Bullen. W* 
numerous illustrations. $2. ‘ 


With numerous illustrations. 


Edit- 





PRICE 1o CENTS 


Oceana ; or, England and 
Her Colontes. 


By James ANTHONY FrRoupDE, M.A, 
Svo, ilustrated, $2.50. 
A volume which ts the outcome of Mr, Froude's 
recent journey around the world. The author's 
route led him from England to the Cape Colony, 
thence to Australia, New Zealand, the Sandwich 
Islands, California, New York, and home, It is not 
only the region, but the people also who are de- 
scribed. The question of Impertal Federation ts 
discussed, but the chief portion of the volume ts 
occupied with Mr. Froude’s interesting narrative 
of his travels. 


} vol, crown 


The karly Hanovertans. 
By Epwarp E. Morris, Professor of Bngtish in 
the University of Melbourne. (Epochs of Mo 
dern History Series.] One volume, limo, with 
Nine Maps and Three Tables. Price, $1.00 
To all interested in Modern History this volume 
will be welcome as the best brief account of 


| Europe at an important epoch, and to readers of 


the series it will bave an additional value, as filling 
the interval between the‘ AGE oF ANNE,’ Dy the 
same author, and * FREDERICK THE GREAT,” by 
F. W. Longman. 


The Spartan and Theban 
Supremactes. 
M.A., late scholar Queen's 


LEpochs of Ancient History 
1 vol., lémo., with Three Maps and 


By CRARLES SANKEY 
College, Oxford 
Series. } 


4 > > ste Bees 
GRIMM’S GERMAN TALES. With the Notes*2a. *® Plans. Price, $1.00, 
of the Original. A New Translation, by Mrs. A. Hunt “G “ag of history covered by this little book. 
With Introduction by Andrew Lang, M.A. 2 vols is 1. © e{ interest and importance. It was 
$2.80. the tr. &, eeriod from the giories of the 
TRNEF'’S NOVELS. EVELINA. 1 Vol.. Ce- | Atheman “@» the degradation of the Mace- 
— < | _— hy ees eee ‘atime. D'arblay) donian cony F& “\ it was then that Athens 


| 


With Introductions and Notes by A. R. Ellis, author 

of ‘ Sylvestra,’‘ Marie,’ etc. Price per volume, $1.40. 
CENTENARY EDITION. | 
BOSWELL'S LIFE OF JOHNSON, with the | 
Tour in the Hebrides and Johnsoniana. New Edi 
tion, with Notes and Appendices by the Rev. A. Na- | 
pier.M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. With Frontis. | 
piece to each vol. 6 vols., $8.40, 
} 


COLERIDGE'’S LECTURES AND NOTES ON 
Shakes and other English Poets, including Mr 


Collier’s transcript of the Lectures of 1811, and the | 
Bristol Lectures of 1813, now first collected. By T. 


Ashe, B.A. $1.40. } 
| 


COLERIDGE'S TABLE-TALK and OMNIANA., 
Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. $1.40, 


GILBART’S THE HISTORY, 
and Practice of Banking. Rev to the Year 1881 
by A. S. Michie. vm ape! Ma’ r of the Royal Bank 
ot Scotland, London. With Portrait of Gilbart. 2 


} 


with | 
| 


PRINCIPLES, | 


vo 


SPINOZA'S CHIEF WORKS. Translated, 
introduction, by R. H. M. Elwes. 2 vols Vol. L 
Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, Political Treatise. I. 
—Improvement of the Understanding, Ethics, Let 
ters. 


DANTE.— THE INFERNO: a Literal Prose 
Translation, with the Text of the Original collated 
with the best editions, printed on the same page, 
one Explanatory Notes. By John A. Carlyle, M.D. 

00, 


PLUTARCH'S LIVES. Newly Transiated, with 
Notes and a Life, by A. Stewart, M.a., late Fellow 
of Trinity Col . Cambridge, and the late George 
Long, M.A. 4 vo $5.60, 


LESSING '’S WORKS. Translated from the Ger- 
man. Vol. L- Tragedies and ‘Nathan the Wise.’ 
Vol. IL—Comedies, Vol IIl.—Laokoon, Hamburg 
Dramatic Notes, &c. 3 vols., $4.80. With portrait, 
&c. 

KANT’S PROLEGOMENA AND METAPHYSI- 
cal Foundations of Natural Science. Translated, with 
Memoir and Introduction, by E. Relfort Bax, author 
of ‘Jean Paul Marat." With portrait of Kant. $2.00. 


MOLIERE'S DRAMATIC WORKS. A new 
Transiation in English Prose, by C.H Wail. Witha 
short Life and a Portrait, 3 vols. $4.20. 


*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. Catalogues of our regular 
stock will be mailed, if desired, to those interested. New Catalegue of Musical Books ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743-745 Broadway, N. Y. ' 


} numbered Son FY 1 
a 


| Author of * The New Arabian Nights,’ etc. 


Xenophon among ber 
citizens As de ve of the time of these 
writers, or as a text book to accompany their 
study, the book is invaluable, 


ANOTHER EDITION READY. 
Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 


Cloth, 


$1.00; paper, 25 cents. 


“Jt is euch a story as Poe might have written — 
With the exception of the English of Mr. Norria, it is the 
best since the pen ——— from the tired hand of Thack 
eray.”—The Maui and Express. 


ENGLISH REVIEWS OF 
How to be Happy though 


Married. 


Being a Handbook to Marriage. By a graduate in 
the University of Matrimony. 1 vol., l2mo, 
$1.25, 

“ We strongly recommend this book as one of 
the best of wedding presents. It is a complete 
handbook to an earthly Paradise, and its author 
may be regarded as the Murray of Matrimony and 
the Baedeker of Bliss.""—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“An entertaining volume. . . . The new 
guide to matrimonial felicity.”"— Standard Leader, 

“A clever, readable, and entertaining book, 

‘ This delicious book. — Literary Churchman. 

“ One of the cieverest, best written books on the sub- 
ject we have read at any time. To girls contemplating 
marriage, the volume should be presented as a weddin 
gift. . . . Grave and gay, but never for a moment dull 
or tiresome. Each page sparkles with anecdote or sug 
tive fllustration."’— Ladies’ Treasury. 

“A rich store of entertaining anecdote, and full of 
thoughts beautiful, pious, and w .””-— Bookseller. 


*,* These books for sale by all hooksellers, or sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
7483-745 Broadway, New York. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Duilars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 

sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed 

Remittances at the risk af the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order,or pos- 
tal order, payable to “ Publisher of the Nation.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Bow 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 





Scale of 
Agate 
lines. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


(No deviation.) 
Onany page not specified, 15 cents per line 
each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents. 
A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with 


choice of page, $27. 
A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with 


va 


choice of position, $80. 10 
Twenty per cent. advance for top of column or 
other preferred position, when specified; where 
positions are not specified, advertisements are 
15 


classified as far as possible and arranged in 
order of size, the largest at the top. 

Tweny per cent.advance for cuts, fancy o» 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION fonts, and 
all other special typography. (Subject toapproval.) Cuts 
are inserted only on inside pages of cover or fly-leaves, 
not on outside of cover, nor on pages numbered for bind- 
ing. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $250, 
10 per cent.; $500, 15 per cent.; $750, 20 per cent.; $1,000, 
25 per cent. Credits are made December 31. On a yearly 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount is one- 
third, 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 9,100 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion. 








*,* Copies of THE NaTION may be procured in 
Pavis of J. G. Fotkeringham, 8 Rue des Capucines; 
and in fondon of B. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 








George Street, 30 Cornhill, E. C.; H. F. 
lig & Co., 449 Strand: and American News 
Room, 8 Haymarket. 





| sent to be examined last June ente 
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Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, Lyme 

LACK HALL SCHOOL.—A FAMILY 
and Wospgeteny School for a few boys. Thorough 


instruction and carefultraining New and enlarged ac- 
commodations. CHARLES UG. BARTLETT, Principal. 


] é 


pal has served a term of t 





CONNECTICUT, Middletown. 
TLSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL GIVES 


a superior preparation for College. The Princi- 
hree years as a in Yale Col- 


ege. Send for circular. WILson, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Me a ee 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean, 


EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Bosto 


NSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 

Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture, etc. James P, 
MuNROE, Sec’y. FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Boylston Place. 
REPARATION FOR THE INSTI- 
tute of Technology. ALBERT HALE. 


. 


rs 


fit for college or educate privately. es onl 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch St. 
OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than three boys into his Saantiy, to 
pe le 
man, without * conditions,” and with “credits ” in 1 


out of the 17 subjects of eee — te tuition 
and best of care in all respects. ocation, with 
fine tennis-court. F. E “ee h.D. (Harv.). 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 13 Appian Way. 
Rk. JOSHUA KENDALL’S DA VAND 
LM Family School for Boys. Fits for college. Circu- 





MASSACHUSETTS, Lanesboro, Berkshire 
I LMWOOD INS TITUTE, Es TAB 


lished in 1849, fits for college or business. 
Rev. A A. GILBERT 4.M., Prin. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quin 
DAMS ACADEM Y. — PREPARA- 
tory and boarding school for boys. Second term 
begins llth January, 1886. A few good rooms vacant. 
For Catalogue and other information address 
WILLIAM RvaRerr, Ph.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE- 
paratory School for Boys. 44th year. Circulars 
on application. GEorGE F. MILLS, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, West | Bridgewater. . 
OWARD COLLEGIATE Institute.— 
Home and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women. Offers a full preparatory, with shorter college 
course, inciuding all collegiate work essential to a tho- 
rough general education, or to advanced work in Ameri- 
can or English Universities. Age, 12-20. il open 
—- new single rooms in November. For catalogue 
dress the Principal, 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Gentantes of Swarthmore College, Boston Carentty, 
da Newnham College, Cambridge, Englan 














New HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth. 
ISS A. C. MORGAN’S Home Snteal fev 


Young Ladies.—Resident Foreign Teachers, 
cond T Term begins | Feb. 1 1, ri 886. 





New Jersey, Lawrenceville. 
AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL.—Jobn C. 
_ Green foundation. Arplications for admission 
snould be made from 3 to6 months in advance of date 
of entrance. For Catalogue containing Courses of Study 
and Calendar, and for other information, address 
v. JAMES C, MACKENZIE, Ph.D. 


New JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 
HWE MISSES ANABLE’S ENGLISH, 
French, and ye Boarding and Day School 

will reopen September 23. 
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PENNSYLVANIA, Philadel Norwood Avenue 
Chestnut Hill am 


RS. WALTER D. COMEG YS and Miss 
Bell’s bey pw and French poosdins and Day 
School for Young ies will reopen Sept. 2 


ANIA, WEST PHILADEL 
NIP. VERSIT TY OF PENNS YL VANIA., 
rtment of Arts. II. Towne Scientific 


a 
y. V. Coursein Music. VI. Medi- 
School. VIII. Veterinary School. 
. Biological School. XI. Department 


« a 
OPO please a apeatty department. 


BuRK, Secretary, 
University of ee West Philadelphia, Pa. 


School Agencies. 


ROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
dents grade teacher speeds aul Plakusae ts con 
estern, and Southern t States for eceuing year. 





1X. Law Se 








Teachers. 


N EXPERIENCED TEACHER IN A 
Public School of ae city desires to give private 
lessons in German or English. Address We 
py 73, East sin bt. 


OURSES OF INSTRUCTION IN HE- 

brew and Chaldaic to students individually and in 

= by an experienced teacher. Ret serenoee given. Ad- 
33 E. 93d St., N. Y 


CH RLES W.STONE, ii utor for Harvard, 
68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 














— Resort of theSouth. 





Send for descriptive pamphiet. H. PHOEBUS, Prop’r. 
LAURIE & McCLATCHEY’S 


HOMG@OPATHIC 


or a a 
ath, edition. 1,044 pages. 8vo, well-bound. 
. Sent Fans +! mail on nm recelpt of price. This 
is the most complete and comprehensive work on the 
subject in the glish language. It gives a clear and 
concise description of diseases and their Homaopathic 
treatment. Nofamily should be without this book and a 
case of med —y" Send for descriptive catalogue. Ad- 
ress BOERICKE & TaFEL’s Homceopathic Pharmacies at 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, N New Orleans, a a 
, San Franc The oldest Sesewepathte Medicin: 
ouse in the U.S. Established in 1835 


The Harvard University Cata- 
logue for 1885-6. 


Is for sale by CHas. W. SEvER, Cambridge, 
CuPpPLES, UPHAM & Co., 283 Washington St., 
Boston : and F. W. CHRISTERN, 37 West 23d St., 
New York. Price, post-paid, 60 cents. 


OR ADVANCED FRENCH STU- 


dents.—An interesting French European Boo 
zine: Tales, ww nye Poetry, Plays, Travels, Ns. Ridd es, 
Exercises, ete. An invalua bie aid for all desirous of re- 














New YorK, Canandaigua. 
ORT HILL SCHOOL (for Boys).— Second 
year. Enlarged accommodations. 
Rev. JaMEs HaTTRICK LEE, | Head Master. 


NEw Yor«K Cry, 22 West 15th St. , 
ESSONS IN HARMONY, not ap tte 
view of attaining mere abstract knowledge. 
generally supposed or understood, but with the | brie 
prospect of effecting—after a thorough course—a speed 


transition to actual Practical ( ee ay mM Tock. ie. 
hour lesson. At home from half-past 10—2 
Address DOLAND. 





NEw YorK, Suspension Bridge 
T VEAUX COLLEGE. — A ariMtary 


Boarding Sepee for us Soe Sa, a ue = 
UNRO, Presi en’ 





New York, U 
RS. PIA TTS SCHOOL YOUNG 
Ladies.—The next school Thursday, 
Sept. 17,1885. Applications shoul be e early 


Punsevavatta, Oe Germantown, 5128 Germantown 
venue, 

RANKLIN SCH OOL.—AN ENGLISH 

and Classical School for Boys. Six resident pupils. 
Prospectus sent on application. 
GrorGE A. PERRY, A.M., Head-Master. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
MES ANABLE’S SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies will reopen Sept. 23, 1885. 








taining or extending their knowledge of French. 26 
‘Sa year, ares for $1.10. imen numbers 
mailed to any ad E. 


337 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Free Manufacturing Sites at Pittsburgh, with 
Natural Gas. 


A getleman wishes to improve a large property. 

——- —— Gas; a Rivers Patiroads 

coal ; advantages. dress WHITNEY & 

STE HENSON, to 612 Libert riy, Street, Yo 5 ely 
or A. LEGGATE, 31 Federal Street, Allegheny City, Pa. 


TRST-CLASS BOARD ina refined German 








Family at Leipsic, Sean. Excelient a 
nity fur parents wishing to have their ——s 
in Euro} For culars address HARD GERHARD 


53 Arnatstr vases Lepelc. Germany ; or W. P. GERHARD, é 
Astor Place, N. ¥. C 


CAN PLACE MONEY AT 7 PER 

Cent. net to the lender, secured by real estate of 
settled value, and worth at least twice the ) smouat of the 
loans. GRAVILLE 8S. WRIGHT 
Indianapolis, ind. 


CHOOL BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAN- 
Miscellaneous Books in Languages, 

talogues on application. Foreign 

CaRL ScHOENHOF. Importer. 144 Tremont St.. Boston. 


‘HE NA TION.—Sets, vols., and numbers 
bought, sold, and exchanged. The largest supply 

im the country. 
ot Park Row, New York,City. 
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BURFPEE®S 


Will be sent FREE to all who write for it. 


The Nation. 


FARM ANNUAL 


FOR 


It isa Handsome Book of 128 Pages, with hundreds of new illustrations, 


t886 


two Colored Plates, and tells all about the Best Garden, Farm, and Flower Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, Thoroughbred 


Stock, and Fancy Poultry. 


postal to 


It is the only complete catalogue of the kind published, and describes RARE NOVEI 
TIES in VEGETABLES and FLOWERS, of real value, which cannot be obtained elsewhere. 


Send address on a 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES— 


For fifteen years has been a standard remedy with Physicians who treat mental or nervous dis- 


orders. Not asecret. Formula on every label. 


It aids in the bodily and wonderfully in the mental growth of children. 
It restores the energy lost by nervousness, debility, over-exertion; refreshes weakened vital powers 
in old or young. A Vital Phosphite, not a Laboratory Phosphate. 
It is used by the Emperor Dom Pedro, Bismarck, Gladstone, and all great brain workers. 
F. CROSBY CO., 56 West 25TH STREET, NEw YORK. 


For sale by druggists, or mail, $1. 
OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic Mutual 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YorK, January 23, 1886. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following Statement 
of its affairs on the 31st of December, 1885. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Janu- 





ary, 1885, to 31st December, 1885.... ..... $3,856,618 66 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

JAMBATY, UBB... oc cccccccccccccccccccccccecs - 1,839,525 10 
Total Marine Premiums...... Seas sb6eeeeses $5,196,143 76 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1885, to 3lst December, 1885............... $3,770,094 30 
Losses paid during the same 

WORN, 06s cscsess cosscesesiee $1,915,020 67 
Returns of Pre miums and 

jp  ererrerer rrr er 776,712 42 





The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York Stock, 

City, Bank. and other Stocks.............. 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise... 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


$9,034,685 00 
1,438,600 00 





CBRMANEER OS...ccccccccrccccccccccsccccccess 530,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 1,508,143 58 
Cash fm Bawks. ..0.00e ccccccccccccccvcccccccces 28,897 88 


AMOUNLE.......0 eevee ceece ccccccce seecvececes $12,740,326 46 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1881 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second of 
February next, from which date all interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment and cancelled. 

A dividend of FORTY PERCENT is declared onthe net 
earned premiums of. the Company forthe year ending 
81st December, 1885, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 


William H. Macy, Jas. G. De Forest, 
Cc. A. Hand, Chas. D. Leverich, 
John D. Hewlett, John L. Riker, 
William H. Webb, N. Denton Smith. 
A. A. Raven, Chas. P. Burdett, George Bliss, 
Wm. Sturgis, E. W. Corlies, Henry E. Hawley, 
Benjamin H. Field,Adolph Lemoyne William D.Morgan, 
Josiah O. Low, Robt. B. Minturn, Isaac Bell, 

T. B. Coddington, Chas. H. Marshall. Edw. Floyd Jones, 
William Degroot, Fred’k H. Cossitt, Anson W. Hard, 
Horace Gray, William Bryce, Thomas Maitland. 
Wm. E. Dodge, John Elliott, 


JOHN D JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


87 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 


J. D. Jones 
Charles Dennis, 
W. H. H. Moore, 
James Low, 





Importer of Foreign Books, mt for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authc Teubner’s Greek 
and Latin Classics. Ca of stock mailed on de 


mand. A large assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued. 





Back Numbers of * The 


Nation.” 





In response to frequent inquiries from subscribers : 

An incomplete set of the Nation has little or no market 
value. Partial sets, bound and unbound, are always ob 
tainable (usually lacking the earliest volumes), and do 
not command high rates, the bindings generally count- 
ing for nothing. Volume I. has readily brought #10 and 
upward when complete, but will bring very little in pro 
portion ifa single number is missing. Volumes LI. and 
IIL. are also scarce, but not so high-priced as the first. 

Complete sets. both bound and unbound, have sold for 
#100, with tolerably quick bidders, and have an increas 
ing value year by year. 

Single numbers not more than a year old can usually 
be supplied by the publishers at 10 cents each. For num 
bers more than a year old purchasers are referred to Mr 
J. W. Christopher, 47 Dey St., New York, dealer in back 
numbers of periodicals, who can frequently supply 
them, having purchased. a few years ago, a large quan 
tity from the publishers. Mr. A. S. Clark, 34 Park Row, 
also has a stock on hand. 

The publishers no longer undertake to buy or sell num 
bers or volumes more than a year old, and can only re 
commend sellers or purchasers to negotiate with a dealer, 
or to advertise in the Nation. 

(Publication was begun July 1, 1865, Vol. L. comprising 
the last half-vear. Two volumes per year have since been 
issued, Vol. XL. comprising the first half-year of 1885 } 


German, 
Italian. 


French, Spanish, 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these | 


languages sufticiently for every-day and business conver 
sation,by Dr. Rich. S. Rosenthal’s celebrated Meisterschaft 
System. Terms, $.(”) for books of each language, with 
privilege of answers to all questions, and correction of 
exercises. Sample copy, part 1, 25 cents. Liberal terms 
to teachers. 
MEISTERSCHAFT PURLISHING CO. 
Heraid Buliiding, Boston, Masa. 








N any family, whether large or small, but es- 
vecially where the number of children is large, a 
record of the constitutional peculiarities of each one, 
and the whole course of its physical development in 
sickness and in health, is certain to be instructive and 
may prove invaluable. Such a record is Professor J. B. 
Fonssagrives’s * Mother's Kegister,’ consisting of a series 
of tables scientifically arranged for brief and convenient 
entries. A separate volume far boys and for girla. Price, 
post-paid, 75 cents per volume, or $1 25 for two volumes. 
Address Publisher of the Nation, 


YECORD OF POLITICS and Politcians 

in the United States, 1865 1882: An analytical tn- 

dex to the Nation for that period (with occasional paral. 

lel references to McPherson's Political Handbooks and 

other sources) This index supplements the chiefty lite 

rary index to the Nation published fn 1880. Valuable to 

all libraries, students, and editors. Price, in paper, 

#1 oO. (Purchasers will please remit with order, ac- 

counts cannot be cpened.) Address PuBLISHER of the 
Nation, Box 74, New York City. 


A General Index to the Nation. 


Vol. L.—From July. 1865, to September, 1880. $2.50. 
VoL IL. —From October, 1880, to October, 1885. $1.25. 


No trade or other discounts. Purchasers will please re- 
mit with order. Address Publisher of the Nation, Box 
74 New York or Q P. INDEX Bangor, Maine. 


SPECSAL TREATMENT OF ALCO.- 
holism at the private residence of a retired physt- 
cian in the Adirondack region. 

Address A, 
Box 1135, 

New York City. 
WITICAL AND SOCIAL ESSAYS.— 
Reprinted from the Nation, and in some measure 
supplying the place of the first two volumes of the paper, 
now very —, Bs 12mo, price $1.50. Sent, post- 

paid, on receipt oe. 
o P*HENRY HOLT & 0O., New York. 
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The Story of Margaret Kent. 


By Hewry Hayes. i vol iftmo Si SO 

A well-known novelist and poet says “The plot 
and situations are original and natural It ts out of the 
common run and sparkles with life reap 'ire and deep 
feeling.” 


“ More than any recent American novel a venture Into 
the higher realm of fiction. the character of Margaret 
Kent is a masterpiece of its kind = It ts a fresh creation 
The type is Southern, and yet American, and tts inner 
fibre ls womanly to the core. Whoever the un 
koown magician may be, she has leaped at a bound into 
the frontrank ef those who are making our best Ameri 
can fiction. Here ts the realism which Mr Howells t 
master of, but here ts also the constructing imagination 
which weaves into realiam all the finer issues of life The 
mathos of ‘Margaret Kent’ at a certain point is exquisite 
y painful, and stillas entrancing as if one were drink 
ing the elixir of life "— Boston Heraid 


American Whist. 
By G.W.P. lvol, iémo. Sixth Edition. Revised and 
Enlarged 1 oo 


A new and fully revised and much enlarged edition of 
this foremost classic, best teacher, and wisest compan 
ion as to the most enjoyable game of carts 


Cleopatra. 


By HENRY GREVILLE. Original Copyright Edition With 
Portrait of the Author. 1émo 61 % 
“Will hold the reader tn closest attention. The hrt! 


ancy of the picturing, the graphic description of scene 
and circumstance, the vividness and vitality of the por 
traiture and the charm of atyle present Mme. Uréville at 
her best. The dénovement ts very unexpected, and ma 
naged with artistic power.” — Boston Traveller 





NEW EDITIONS JUST READY 


Japanese Homes, 


And Their Surroundings. By Epwarp S Morse, PaD 
Director of the Pealkxly Academy of Sctence, late 
Professor In Toklo University, Japan, Member Nation 
al Academy of Sctence, Feliow American Academy of 
Arts and Sctences, ete. With 900 fllustrations. 8vro. 
richly bound 8 OO 

“It ts oneof the most {mportant of works ever written 


about one of the most fascinating of countries.” — Boston 
Heraid. 

“ The time is ripest now for the very charming acquain- 
tance we get from Mr. Morse’s book with these homes 
The book will be read by all Amertoans with great pro 
ft." — New Yor’ Commercial Advertiser 





Choson : 
The Land of the Morning Calm. A Sketch of Korea. By 
Percivat Lowgu.. Richly tlustrated after photo 
eraphs taken in Korea. &vo 85 00 


“An interesting and poctic account of a strange, sad 


country."— Boston Advertiser 
“We could not spare one of these 400 pages.” 
York Sun 
“A work of unique merit.” 


New 


New York Telegram 





*.* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postaete upon re 
ceipt of price. Catalogues of our books maled free 


Ticknor & Co., Boston. 





NOW READY: 


CARMINA SANCTORUM 


A SELECTION OF 


HYMNS AND SONGS OF PRAISE, 
WITH TUNES. 


Edited by Roswent D. Hrirencock, 
Lewis WarD MULGE. 
746 Hymns, 440 Tunes, 23 Chants, Indexes full. 
450 pages, square Svo, cloth, price, $125; for examina- 
tion or introduction, $1, 

Handy Edition Hymns only 60c_ In Press: Pocket 
Edition, Hymns only, and Chapel Edition, Hymns aad 
Tunes 

gt Clergymen or committees ——. 
may obtain copies free, subject to return if 

Address 


A. 8S. BARNES & CO., Publishers. 


111 and 113 William Street, New York; 
34 and 36 Madison Street, Chicago. 


ZacnaRY Eppr, 


to examine 
not adopted. 


~ Unmounted Photographs 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 
Embracing reproductions of famous original paintings, 
sculpture, architecture, etc. Price, cabinet size, $1.50 per 
dozen. Send 10-cent stamp for catalogue and supplement 
of over 7,000 subjects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


Publishers, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Masa, 
Please mentic 2 the Nation, 
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[Number 1074 


“The VEW PRINCETON REVIEW is, as it ought to be, SUI GENERIS, 
unlike any other Publication of the day, and sure to force its way into the hands of all 
lovers of good reading.” —WV. Y. Journal of Commerce. 





THE NEW PRINCETON REVIEW. 


Occupying a New Field, Covered by No Other Periodical of Europe or Amenica. 


Partial List of | 
CONTRIBUTORS. | 





George Bancroft. 
James Russell Lowell. 
Charles Dudley Warner. 
Pres’t Noah Porter. 
Pres’t Julius H. Seelye. 
Pres’t James McCosh. 
Edm’d C. Stedman. 
John Bach McMaster. 
George P. Fisher. 

Wm. M. Taylor. 
Charles A. Young. 
Geo. Dana Boardman. 
John Hall. 

Wm. H. Bishop. 





PLAN. 


IT IS HOPED TO CREATE FOR AMERICA 
AN ORGAN FOR THE PUBLICATION OF HIGH 
LITERARY WORK, OF ORIGINAL THOUGHT 
IN ALL DEPARTMENTS OF PHILOSOPHY 
AND SCIENCE, AND OF CONSTRUCTIVE CxkI- 
TICISM, TOGETHER WITH A GOOD MEA- 
SURE OF SUCH ENTERTAINMENT AS IS 
SOUGHT BY INTELLIGENT READERS. 





Specialists will write on 


Public Questions, Philosophy, Science, Art, 
History, Education, and Politics, while for 
the Departments of Fiction, Biography, 
Travel, and belles-lettres in general, pro- 
vision has been made for the best writers 
at home and abroad, also for important 
artules pertaining to Religion and Moral- 
ity and The World’s Progress and Events. 


| Gen’! O. O. Howard. 
Archibald Alexander. 
Henry W, Farnam. 
Arthur Hadley. 
Chas. H. Parkhurst. 
Stanley Hall. 

J. B. Harrison. 

T. A. Janvier. 

Alex. Johnston. 

T. R. Lounsbury. 
Allan Marquand. 
James O. Murray. 
Charles Eliot Norton. 
Francis L. Patton. 
Wm. C. Prime. 

Wm. B. Scott. 
Andrew F. West. 

F. N. Zabriskie. 





The first two numbers contain important articles by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, PRESIDENT McCOSH, 
DR. C. H. PARKHURST, PROF. CHARLES YOUNG, DR. G. DANA BOARDMAN, JNO. BACH McMASTER, 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, FRANCIS L. PATTON, J. B. HARRISON, and OTHER EMINENT WRITERS. 


The “‘ New Princeton” is a medium through which the Ablest Writers will be brought in contact with the Best Readers on all topics of scholarly 
and general interest; educated men in all departments of life will find here dispassionate discussions of political, social, philosophical, literary, re- 
ligious, and art questions; together with Editorial Summaries of the latest results of investigation and work here and abroad, in these various fields. 
Nor will elements of popular interest be overlooked; the topics discussed will be, for the most part, of vital interest,and will be presented with the charm 


of the best literary form. 


Extracts from a Few of the Many Critical Notices of the January Number: 


HARTFORD COURANT: “The NEw PRINCETON REVIEW steps into the arena | 


with the New Year—strong, well equipped, and with adecided purpose. The time has 
come when a Review of a high class, with pronounced views, with a national policy, 
and a decided voice in affairs was needed. It has a field of its own. The New Review 
is assured of the best support—it draws upon the best thought and scholarship of the 
country. It will take sides in politics, religion, and on social questions, and have the 
courage of its opinions.” 

NEW YORK TRIBUNE: “ The NEw PRINCETON steps into a tempting vacancy. Ap- 
pearing once in two months, it will avoid im a measure the tardiness which has driven 
the old quarteriies out of fashion, while it will have ample chance for that deliberate 
editing which is essential to the establishment of a serious Review. The first number 
offers a well-chosen table of contents.” 

BOSTON HERALD: “The New PRINCETON begins with an amount of solid, tho- 
rough, and thoughtful work, which will both surprise and interest thinking and well- 
educated men all over the United States. The articles are genuine; they are intended 
to be read and studied, and will sustain the test of careful study, which they invite ” 


BUFFALO COURIER: “In public estimation the NEw PRINCETON will be placed 
at once in the front rank of literary publications in this country and in Europe.” 


NEW YORK CHRISTIAN UNION: “ The new REvieEw is a periodical broad in its 
aims, comprehensive in its scope, and representing the best American thought in phi- 
losophy, politics, science, and letters. In all respects it confirms the high expectations 
inspired by its announcements.” 


ROCHESTER DEMOCRAT: “If the first number of the NEw PRINCETON fs any cri- 
terion of what the Review is to be, we have no hesitation in saying that it will be with- 
out an equal in this country,and that it will rank with the best of the British reviews.”’ 


N. Y. JOURNAL OF COMMERCE: “ The NEW PRINCETON REVIEW is, as it ought 
to be, sui generis, unlike any other publication of the day, and sure to force its way in- 
to the hands of all lovers of good reading. The NEW PRINCETON at once asserts for it- 
self a position which will make it necessary for people to take it and read it. It does 
not crowd into the place of any existing magazine, but fills a demand which all who 
want good periodical reading matter have long felt. It will be welcome to every intel- 
ligent family.” 


N.Y. INDEPENDENT: “The January number ts readable, spicy, and taking in 
every one of its articles.” 

PHILA. PRESBYTERIAN: “ The discussions and criticisms are able, fresh. and 
readable Knowledge is so served in these broad pages as to be inviting.” 

LONDON DAILY NEWS: “ An enterprise of some pith and moment.” 


CHICAGO INTERIOR: “If the NEw PrRINcETON holds on to the course indicated 
by the initial number it will be the Review that the people long have sought.” 


BOSTON DAILY JOURNAL: “ The NEW PRINCETON enters the field of periodical 
literature more like the great English reviews in appearance than any of the magazines 
now published in this country.” 


The Review will be published six times a year, beginning with January, 1886, under the editorial management of Wm. M. Sloane, Professor of 
History in Princeton College. When no time is specified subscriptions will commence with the current number. 


Terms: $3 a year in advance, postage free. Remittances may be made in P. O. or express money orders, or in drafts, checks, or registered letters. 
Money in letters isat senders’ risk. Full descriptive circulars sent on application. 


A.C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N. Y. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London, 
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The Week. 


GENERAL LOGAN is a Senator with whose 
political views we ofien have to disagree, but 
there is a certain manliness about his methods 
which commands the public respect. This 





quality was displayed during the fortnight | 


after the Presidential election of 1884, when 
he accepted defeat in dignified silence, while 
Mr. Blaine was secretly trying to find some way 
of getting around the popular verdict, and 
openly abusing the majority of the national 
jury for deciding against him the case which 
he had submitted to them, The same quality 


was again exhibited on Thursday, when the IIli- | 


nois Senator made a vigorous attempt to per- 
suade his colleagues to consider all executive 
business hereafter with open doors. General 
Logan declared that the people of the United 


States had as much right to know what was | 


said and done in regard to nominations as in 


regard to legislation, that they were equally | 


interested in both, and that it would be to the 
advantage of the Senate, the President, the pub- 
lic, and the men whose nominations were un- 
der consideration, to have the doors kept open, 
andall the proceedings of the Senate conduct- 
ed in the presence of the people. This is the 
exact truth, and General Logan deserves the 
heartiest praise for violating all the precedents of 
the body to which he belongs, and declaring 
for the rights of the public. The Senate re- 
jected his proposition by an overwhelming ma- 
jority, but it will have to accept his platform 
one of these days. The unrepublican, un-Ame- 
rican secret session, which is a survival of the 
worst traditions of the ‘‘ effete despotisms of 
Europe,” must be abolished. 





Senator Van Wyck, of Nebraska, has been 
sedulously and for a long time earning for 
himself the title of the buffoon of the Senate. 
If anybody had thought of disputing that 
distinction with him, the futility of such rival- 
ship became apparent on his introducing 
a bill to prohibit the making of contracts 
payable in gold. Even in the height of crass 
foolishness which overtook Congress in the 
dark days of the war, when gold was an object 
of mingled detestation and alarm, and when 
the law-making power was invoked to “strike 
it down,” nobody thought of prohibiting gold 
contracts. The short-lived anti-gold bill of 
Thaddeus Stevens merely prohibited gold con- 
tracts in cases where the gold was not ac- 
tually delivered, @. ¢., ordinary 
contracts, where only ‘‘ differences’ were paid 
by buyers and sellers. Anybody who want- 
ed to buy or sell gold by the process of ac- 
tual delivery remained at full liberty to do 
so. The well-remembered effect of the Stevens 
anti-gold law was to put up the price of gold 
from about 220 to 280 within a few days, at 
the end of which time the law was repealed, 
much to the humiliation of its advocates. It 
is not to be supposed that Mr. Van Wyck is 
serious about this matter. If he is, then he is 
serious for the first time within public recol- 
lection. 


gold-100m 





We have much pleasure in calling the at 
tention of our unfortunate contemporary, the 
Sun, to the unanimous report of the Civil-Ser 
vice Committee of the House against all the bills 
repealing or modifying the Civil-Service Law. 
If it inquires the cause of this untoward event, 
we can inform it that the explanation has 
been furnished of late in its own columns, 
It is due in part to the hypocrisy of the Jeffer 
sonians in the House, who hate the law, but 
see that it would damage them to attack it; so 
they basely pretend to like it and let it alone. 
It is due in part, also, as Judge Seney says, 
who brought in one of the repealing bills, to 
the fact that Republicans like it because it 
ties the hands of the Democrats, and ‘‘a 
good many Democrats favor it because it takes 
a good deal of trouble off their hands and they 
are not troubled by applicants for oftice.” 
This is correct, but what a picture it pre 
sents of the political morals of the Jefferso 
nians—some so deceitful, according to one 
correspondent of the Sun, that they pretend to 
like the law when they hate it; and some so 
selfish and lazy, according to another, that 
they favor it because it saves them trouble. 





Two notable cases of ‘‘ abandonment” have 
taken place within a short time which have not 
attracted so much attention as they deserved. 
The first occurred on the 9th inst., at Provi- 
dence, R. 1., when ex-Senator Hill, of Colo 
rado, formally repudiated international bi 
metallism, declaring that it is ‘* repugnant to 
the experience and practice of the 
world for thousands of years. Never,” he 
added, *‘ until Cernuschi made his appearance 
as a financial discoverer, was the doctrine heard 
of that it was necessary to the use of the metals 
as the world’s money that they should both be 
used as money in every country.” Mr. Hill 
then made an argument to show that the 
United States is able ‘to turn the scale in 
favor of silver” by its own unaided strength 
Being himself perhaps the largest producer of 
silver in the country, he would lend a great 
deal of strength to the effort required to turn the 
scale. Incidentally he trod heavily on the toes 
of the capitalist classes, whom he called 
‘* financial Pharaohs.” We are not surprised to 
find that Mr. Hill has a low opinion ofall such 
Indeed, we were prepared to expect it by his re 
cent denunciations of Senator Teller, 
election to the place formerly occupied by Hill 
was ascribed by him to the 


whose 


influence of over 
weening ‘‘organizations of wealth”; leading us 
to infer that a poor man like Hill has no chance 
in Colorado. One statement of fact in Mr. Hill's 
Providence speech we must really take excep 
tions to. He says that ‘‘an importation of silver 


from Europe is impossible because that conti- 


nent has no stock except its coinages, in which 


silver is rated about 3 per cent. higher than it 
is in our dollars and more than 20 per cent 
higher than it will command to-dey in our 
markets.” It was officially communicated to 
the last Paris monetary conference that the Ger 
man Government had about $75,000,000 worth 
of silver dudlion to dispose of, and one of the 
stipulations talked of was that Germany should 
agree not to sell this silver for some years to 


come, provided the other governments would 
agree to open their mints to free coinage. We 
have not heard of the selling of this silver by 
Germany since the adjournment of the con 
ference, and even if it has been sold it has 
probably not been swallowed by anybody, but 
must exist somewhere in the form of bullion 
and therefore cannot be 20 per cent, or any 


per cent, higher in price ‘‘than it will com 


mand to-day in our markets, 


The other case of sbandonment 


nearer home. The guilty party, we regret to 


say, is our esteemed Butler contemporary, the 
’ 


wmndoned interna 


tional bimetallism, but all Kinds of bimetal 


Sun, which has not only a 


lism, and declared itself for the single silver 


standard in these words 

“Thus monometallism seems to be the only safe 
and wise course, By our present legisiets nm thts 
country is moving surely though slowly away 
from gold, which is now our standanl, towant 


silver. There seems to be no possibility of 
arresting this movement. Congress can 
not be brought to repeal the 9 present 


law providing for a= steady coinage of 
silver; and, although the operation of this law 
is slow and gradual, it is sure, and, after a fow 
years more under 1, silver will be our only stan 
dard money, and the gold will be gone, Will 
this result be good | Will it be beneficial) We 
think so, and we see no good reason for travel 
ling any longer toward the benetit by the slow 
and circuitous route that we bave hitherto pur 
sued.” 

The depositors in our savings banks who hav: 
been laying up gold or gold value these many 
Age red 


years against a rainy dav, may be 


against the Swn for supporting a policy which 
avowedly aims to reduce the value of theirsavings 
20 percent., but they should bear in mind that its 
course is the result of “honest conviction,” and 
that it is designed to reduce the amount of evil in 
the world, by gradually extirpating its proverbial 
root, money, As for the capitalists, they are 
all ( Xeept. eX-Senator Hill and the editor 
of the Chicago 77? so hardened to the ex 
istence of evil that they will stick to gold 
through thick and thin. We recommend them, 
now that there is plainly an abandonment of 
bimetallism on the part of the silverites, to 
abandon it alse, and adopt for their own the 
query of Mr Matthews, ‘* What 
have we to do with abroad?” It is time to 


Stanley 


stop fooling with Paris conferences and get in 
i ] 


e for the gold standard and nothing 


The re 


‘ 


as to the government of cities are slowly win 


are encouraging signs that sound ideas 
ning acceptance in this country, <A. striking 
evidence of this tendency, which has not re 
ceived the attention that it merits, is to be 
found in Governor Foraker’s recent inaugural 
Ohio is the last State in the Union 


from which one would expect to hear sound 


address, 
doctrine on such a theme, and Mr. Foraker, 
judging him from his bloody-shirt tirades on 
the stump, is the last man one would expect to 
It is, therefore, 
the more noteworthy that he should have given 


hear preaching such doctrine. 


the Legislature one of the best recent contri 
butions to the discussion of the municipal 
problem. The Governor points out very 
forcibly the chief defect of the traditional 









































































system of city government, in the fact that re- 


sponsibility is so divided among a multitude of | 


officials that nobody can be held to account, 
the result being that ‘‘ practically the entire city 
government falls intothe hands of men selected 
without that care and consideration that should 
be exercised.” He recognizes that there is only 
one remedy—‘‘a fixing of responsibility so there 
may be accountability”; and only one way of ap- 
plying it—‘“‘there should therefore be the fewest 
possible number of elective officials.” If the 
duties of an office are not important enough to 
impress the people who elect the incumbent 
with the necessity of care in his selection, he 


holds that the office should either be abolished | 


or be filled by appointment. He therefore recom- 
mends that the whole subject of municipal 
government in Ohio be carefully investigated, 
and meanwhile advises the law-makers not 
only to stop multiply:ng elective boards or 


| worthless. 


The Nation. 


the public treasury would have lost the $502,340 o| politicians’ 


which was paid into it by the sellers under 
the license system. 





The decision of Judge Brewer in the United 
States Circuit Court at Topeka, which declares 
that the State of Kansas must make good to 
the owners of a brewery in Lawrence the 
value of property which was virtually con- 
fiscated by the enactment of the prohibitory 
law, is obviously just. Before 1880 the brew- 
ing of beer was as free from restriction in 
Kansas as the milling of flour, and when the 
Legislature enacted a statute forbidding the 
further brewing of beer, it made every brewery 
To pass such a law without com- 


| pensating the owners of breweries for the losses 


minor officials of any sort, but to abolish all | 


unnecessary boards now in existence, and 


| injured 


make such changes in the laws as will impose | 


upon mayors the duty of appointing such 
boards as may be necessary. To the objection 


that this would be conferring too much power | 


and authority on one man, his answer is the suf- 
ficient one that ‘‘the importance of the trust is 
calculated to induce the people to select only 
worthy and competent men, and the fact that 
there cannot be any evasion in such case of ac- 
countability will be the strongest incentive to a 
faithful discharge of duty.” 





For some years past Massachusetts has 
regulated the liquor traffic by a local-option 
system, which allows any city or town to de- 
cide by popular vote whether the sale shall be 
licensed, and, if so, leaves the local authorities 
to determine how many licenses shall be grant- 
ed. There are 348 cities and towns in the 
State. Half-a-dozen towns did not vote on the 
question last year; 230 refused to grant licenses; 
and 112, including nearly all the cities, voted 
in favor of license. The aggregate vote in 
favor of license was 92,419, and against the 
system 81,161. There wis thus a majority in 
the State of 11,258 for license, although about 
two-thirds of the municipalities declared 
against the principle. Nearly 10,000 of this 
majority was contributed by Boston. It would 
thus require but a small change in public senti- 
ment to produce a majority in favor of absolute 
prohibition throughout the State upon a gene 
ral vote on this question. The Prohibitionists 
would consider it a great victory for their 
cause if they could secure a popular majority 
in their favor in this way, but such a majority 
would not at all affect the vital question, which 
is how most effectually to restrict the sale of 


liquor in places where public sentiment will not | 


sustain prohibition. If the question had beén 
submitted to the voters of Massachusetts last 
year whether any licenses should be granted any- 
where within its limits, 


would have been a majority in the State against 


any licenses, but with Boston voting 19,621 to | 


10,445, or almost two to one, for license, and 


therefore against prohibition, the result would | 


simply have been that liquor would have con- 
tinued tobe sold in Boston, because the local 
sentiment of that city sustains the sale, while 


and 6,000 men in the | 
smaller towns had voted no instead of yes, there | 
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thus imposed upon them is simply to legalize 
robbery by society in its organized capacity. 
The Federal courts are bound to protect the 
citizen in his rights if he can 
secure no redress from the State, and there is 
no doubt that the Supreme Court will sustain 
Judge Brewer if the case is carried to Wash- 
ington. Section 1 of the Fourteenth Amendment 
provides that ‘‘no State shall deprive any per- 
son of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law,” and the highest tribunal hasal- 
ready gone on record, in the case of Bartemeyer 
vs. lowa, some years ago, as holding that, while 
a State may regulate, and even prohibit, the 
traffic in intoxicating liquors, it may not de- 
prive the owner of property in which he had 
invested under a permissive system, without 
making him due amends. The decision is of 
more practical importance in Iowa than in Kan- 
sas. The latter State has never gone extensively 
into the manufacture of liquors of any kind, 
but the census of 1880 showed that Iowa had 
114 establishments for the production of malt 
liquors and three distilleries, which reported 
an aggregate capital of about $2,100,000. But 
it must be remembered that this represents 
only the value returned for purposes of assess- 
ment and taxation, and that the actual invest- 
ment was much greater than this estimate. The 
larger share of this was undoubtedly invested 
in buildings and machinery, which prohibition 
rendered worthless, and the State is thus bound 
by Judge Brewer's decision to pay over some 
millions to the people who were interested in 
such establishments when the law was passed 
—or, rather, the State would be bound tosuch a 
course ‘f the law were enforced, for we believe 
it isa fact that some of the largest breweries 
in Iowa are still in operation. 





The wisdom of deliberation about the ad- 
mission of Territories into the Union is not en- 
forced alone by the nation’s sad experience 
with Nevada. Most people have forgotten all 
about it by this time, but it is a fact that nearly 
twelve years ago, in May, 1874, the House of 
Representatives, then Republican by more 
than two to one, voted by an overwhelm- 
ing majority to admit New Mexico into the 
Union, and that only the conservatism of the 
Senate saved the country from having the 
little band of ‘‘ greasers” in that Territory 


wielding as much power in the upper branch of 
Congress to-day as the five millions of people in 
New York. The utter untrustworthiness of 
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estimates of population was strik- 
ingly shown in the case of New Mexico, One 
advocate of admission in 1874 declared that 
the Territory had then at least 130,000 peo 
ple, while the census of 1880 showed only 
119,565. The history of the country proves 
that the nation has never regretted delay in 
erecting a Territory into a State, while in 
the case of Nevada it suffers serious harm from 
undue haste, and in the case of New Mexico 
must rejoice at its narrow escape from a 
blunder that would have been no less serious. 
The moral is plain in the cases of Montana, 
Washington, and Dakota, which are now under 
discussion. The two former should wait at 
least until the question of their boundaries is 
decided by dividing northern Idaho between 
them, while nothing should be done about 
Dakota until it is made clear by a decisive test 
whether a majority of the people in the Terri- 
tory favor the pending scheme for its division, 
which tliere is strong reason to doubt. 





Florida has been making steady and rapid 
progress ever since it emerged from the con- 
flicts and confusion of the reconstruction 
period nine years ago. Northern people have 
been settling there in large numbers, and the 
development of the State has gone forward 
with a speed that quite amazed the survivors 
of the slow-going era before the war. 
There however, reason to believe that 
Florida has suffered a serious check during the 
past month. The ‘‘cold spell” has undoubt- 
edly frightened a great many intending settlers 
out of the idea of going where the mercury 
has shown itself capable of sinking almost as 
low as it falls in New York city, and it will be 
many years before the memory of the damage 
inflicted upon the orange crop in the opening 
days of 1886 will cease to deter the North- 
ern prospector who is of a cautious turn 
of mind. News of the unexpected harshness 
of nature has unfortunately been accompanied 
by reports of frauds on the part of man which 
will perhaps prove even more serious in their 
effect. During the past few weeks a number 
of speculators have done a great business in sell- 
ing Florida lands to people who knew nothing at 
all about what they were buying. It turns out, as 
might have been expected, that some advertise- 
ments have flagrantly misrepresented the facts, 
and that thousands of people have been paying 
good money for bad land. Some of theswindles 
appear to be as outrageous as have ever been 
known in the long history of such frauds in 
this country, and the exposures will inevitably 
prejudice people against the State sostrongly that 
it will be hard work for the owners of good land 
in Florida to sell it for a long time to come. It 
is, by the way, a remarkable illustration of 
popular credulity that men and women who 
would never think of accepting another per- 
son’s representations about a piece of goods 
which they contemplated buying in their own 
city, but would insist upon examining into the 
matter themselves, will swallow any story, 
however absurd on its face, about real estate 
in a remote part of the country. 


is, 





The discovery of a case of ‘‘ Irish landlord- 
ism” in Illinois, Kansas, and Nebraska, all 
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carried on by one man, a certain Scully, of 
**Celtic birth,” which is reported in the morn 
ing papers, is very startling, and shows what an 
insidious thing this ‘‘ Irish landlordism” is. It 
appears that Scully lives in London, and yet he 
‘*builds up his system” in any State of the Union 
he pleases. ‘‘His rule,” it appears, ‘“‘has reduced 
two hundred and fifty (250) tenants,” in one 
county in Illinois, and their families, ‘‘to a 
state of serfdom.” His process is to make them 
sign agreements to pay rent and taxes, and sell 
their grain always in the fall, no matter what the 
state of the market may be, and he notifies the 
grain-dealers not to buy of the tenants till his 
rent is paid. How the dealers are kept from 
buying, or how they are all notified, the report 


does not say, but presumably with blood- 
hounds. Nor does the report set out why Scul- 


ly’s serfs do not run away, but presumably he 
chains them to the soil, medizeval fashion. If he 
would only live here, he might be shot, but the 
cunning Celtic rascal keeps himself in London, 
and collects his rents in the regular Irish fash- 
ion, through an agent who probably transmits 
the money to him in gold. The affair is very 
startling, and calls for some action on the part 
of somebody. 


Gladstone’s splendid opening of the session 
of Parliament on Thursday, winning over the 
Irish, overpowering the mutinous Liberals, and 
bringing Parnell to his feet to talk like a 
statesman, is undoubtedly one of the most im- 
portant events of theday. It was the best pos- 
sible answer to the words of sullen and some- 
what brutal defiance which Salisbury, after 
much backing and filling, at the last moment, 
had the audacity to put into the mouth of the 
Queen. His proverbial good fortune was 
never more apparent than in the way he has 
again foiled his enemies. The Tories had pre- 
pared a careful ambuscade for him by which 
he was to bring in a resolution providing for 
the legislative independence of Ireland, on 
which the Ministry was to fall and then go to 
the country in defence of ‘the unity of the 
empire.” Lord Salisbury, however, overreached 
himself in his preparations, because he put into 
the Queen’s speech a threat against the Irish 
for doing a perfectly constitutional thing— 
namely, seeking the repeal of an act of Parlia- 
ment—for the Union rests simply on an act like 
another, which Parliament may any day repeal. 
This gave Gladstone and the Irish an excellent 
excuse for debating the Irish question without 
pushing their arguments home, or producing 
any programme, and furnished both with an 
occasion for the display of their very best 
oratory, and left the Ministry in a position of 
great embarrassment. 





Lord Salisbury’s Ministry has come to an 
end, sooner, probably, than its enemies expect- 
ed. For a few wecks after the election its 
prospects were considered wery gloomy, but 
its position was considered to have sensi- 
bly improved after it had leaked out 
that Mr. Gladstone ready to con- 
cede to the Irish some form of home rule. 
The burst of indignation which this excited in 
society,” and in the clubs, and among the 
Whigs, led the Tory chiefs very naturally to 
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regard it as a blunder which was to give the but (they said in deference to the urgent rm 


battle to their hands, and they made elaborate | 


preparations to take advantage of it. They 
raised the cry of danger to the empire, got 
the Queen Parliament in per 
son with much pomp as a sort of solemn pro 
test against it, and made her speak of the Act 
of Union as a ‘fundamental law,” and of 
the Irish agitation for its repeal as if it were 
treasonable, and then prepared to meet Glad 
stone and the Irish on this ground, and, if de 
feated, to dissolve Parliament on the Union is 
sue. 


to open 





The expectation of the Ministry undoubt 
edly was that on this occasion the amend 
ment would relate to the Irish question, and 
would the home-rule 
and that on this the Ministry could well afford 


raise issue at once, 


to be defeated, and dissolve Parliament. 
But the Opposition were too shrewd for 
them. They discussed the Irish ques 


tion, giving Parnell and Sexton a chance to 
make very quieting and moderate speeches, 
but they attacked the address in the interest of 
the county Mr. Collings, 
more particularly represents the labor interest 
in the House, moved an amendment deploring 
the omission from the Queen's speech of all pro 
posals for legislation in aid of the acquisition 


new voters. who 


of small holdings by laborers in the country 
districts, This, whatever may be the economic 
or other objections to it, issomething on which it 
In an election on 
this issue the Conservatives would probably 


would be useless to dissolve 


lose every county. Accordingly, when defeat 
ed on it, there was nothing for them but to go 
out of office, and this they are to do to-day. 


- 


The great success of Mr. Sexton's speech in 
the House of Commons on Friday night does 
not foreshadow an immediate success for the 
Home-Rulers. But it shows what is really anim 
mense advance, viz., that the Irish question has 
at last taken firm hold of English public 
opinion. Formerly, paying serious attention 
Irishmen said about it the last 
thing Englishmen and Scotchmen in the House 
thought of. In fact, an Irish debate, initiated 
by Irish members, used generally to drive the 
Englishmen away. Parnell 
tened to more or less attentively after the Land 
League was formed in 1881, but Sexton, the 
only one of the Home-Rulers who makes any 
show as an orator, generally addressed empty 
benches. Witheighty-five votes behind him 
and talking with a certain authority on the great 
topic of the day, he will probably gain in pow- 
er, and in some degree revive the old traditions 
of Irish Parliamentary eloquence, which in 
the hands of the Parnellites have well-nigh 
died out. There is in the last Contemporary Re 
riew a clever dialogue between Parnell and the 
Shade of Grattan, in which the former, how- 
ever, ably defends the failure of himself and 
his followers to maintain the old glories of 
Irish oratory,by pointing tothe greater success 
of their own methods in impressing themselves 
on the English mind. 


was 


began to be lis- 





The Greeks armed in 1877, and prepared to 
assist the Montenegrins in attacking the Turks, 


monstrances of England and the other Powers 


, 


refrained from taking any part in the cont 


) 


They then found that at the Berlin Conf 
ence, as usual, their peaceable demear 
instead of securing consideration for them 
made them objects of contempt to tl 
‘blood and iron” men, and they wit! 
great ditticulty only a small extens t 
frontier in Epirus. Even this, howeve 
Turks refused to surrender, when the ¢ 

ence was over, and only after much = parley 
ing, and after considerable pressure ff 
Mr. Gladstone, who had come into power 
the Greeks got a part, littl over { { 
What the Conference awarded thet lhis 
was avery mortifying result, and it was mad 
more so by the fact that Greece was the only 
one of the small States surrounding Turkes 


Europe which had not fired a shot) or los 


man inthe great Russo Turkishstruggle. She has 





now armed again, but, as befor 


and made px. 


and Servians had fought } 


the Greeks could bring 


! ‘ ‘ 
wmscivVes to stt 


blow, and they ire once more threatene ‘ 
setdement of the Balkan question which w 
leave them out in the cold The t \ 
proud, however, and dread keenly the By \ 
laughter which their second flasco wou eX 
cite—the more Keenly | ecause they h 

aged until now to heepup a very respectable mi 


itary reputation hased on their Warof I 


dence. A second taking of the field with 

ing would, however, not leave a shir 
reputation, and would destroy all ehanee of a 
proper share of the spoils in the final distribution 
of the Turkish Empire which every one feels 
approaching. So they ! 


orto find somebody who will prevent their fight 


= 
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ing bv overwhelming force ADSWetl 


their purpose perhaps nearly as well f the 


} e —— 
not let them attack the Turks 


British fleet will 
tack 


it will serve nearly the same purpose as 


ing the Turks, and be much less expensive 


The 
Ministry in England ha 


precarious position of the Salisbury 
s naturally encouraged 
the Greeks to disregard the British prohibition 
against the 


England is the only Power likely to imped 


attacking Turkey more as 


their naval operations. They have only three 
ironclads and about a dozen other vessels of 
iron or wood, a squadron of gunboats, and 


The Turks, on the 


4 second-class, and 


about sixty torpedo-boats. 
other hand, have 3 first-class, 
8 third-class ironclads, but hardly anything else. 
There bas been talk of equipping a number of 
torpedo-boats, but it has not come to anything, 
we believe, for want of funds. Of this fleet the 
Greeks a.e not in the least afraid, relying, as in 
1821, on their immensely superior seamanship 
In fact, as regards officersand crews, no compari 
son is possible, and it is very doubtful whether the 
Turkish ships would venture outside the Darda 
nelles, and expose themselves to the dauntless 
courage and ingenuity of the Greek crvisers, 
which has, there is every reason to believe, in no 
way declined since the days of Kanaris, Thercis, 
too,to-day a firm belief,in Greece, that it is only 
necessary to fight gallantly to enlist the sympa- 
thies of Europe in any contest with the Turks. 
The experience of Montenegro and Servia and 
Bulgaria seems to demonstrate this, 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. | 


(WEDNESDAY, January 20, to TUESDAY, January 26, 


1886, inclusive. | 
DOMESTIC. 


In the United States Senate on Wednesday, 
Mr. Morrill (Rep., Vt.) made an elaborate re 
ply to Mr. Beck’s recent silver speech. 


In a debate on the Electoral Count Bill in 


the Senate on Thursday, Mr. Sherman offered | 


an amendment striking out the clauses which | 


allow either house to exclude a State, and pro- 


viding that,in case of disagreement between | 


. ses : stion in dispute shall be | : : - A , 
the two houses, the question in dis] . | obtained his seat by bribery), in which he says: 


submitted to a joint convention of both houses, 
which joint convention ‘shall immediately, 
without debate, upon the roll-call of the 
respective houses, vote upon the question or 
questions upon which there has been such a 
disagreement, and the decision of the majority 
of the members of the joint convention present 
shall be deemed final and conclusive, and the 
vote shall be counted accordingly by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate.” This did not please Mr. 
Edmunds. 

The Senate devoted Tuesday to eulogies upon 
Vice-President Hendricks. Mr. Voorhees and 
Mr. Evarts were among the speakers. 

Mr. Edmunds, from the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, on Monday reported to the Senate a reso- 
lution, ‘‘ That the Attorney-General be, and he 
hereby is, directed to furnish the Senate with 
all the papers in the possession of the Depart- 
ment of Justice touching the suspension of 
George M. Duskin, late United States District 
Attorney for the Southern District of Alabama, 
and the appointment of John D. Burnett as bis 
successor.” This was adopted, the Democrats 
not voting. 

The House of Representatives, on Wednes- 
day, passed the bill which had passed the 
Senate to authorize the purchase by the Gov- 
ernment of the old Produce Exchange building 
in this city, at a cost of $250,000 for the land 
and structure and $200,000 for alterations and 
repairs. 

In the House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
on Thursday, Mr. Belmont submitted a plan of 
consolidating the minor diplomatic missions so 
as to increase the appropriations for and the 
efficiency of the first-class missions without in- 
creasing the aggregate cost, and at his sugges- 
tion it was determined to ask the opinion of 
the State Department as to the desirability of 
these consolidations, and as to the importance 
of duties at these minor posts. 

The House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency on Thursday voted to report favorably 
the Wilkins bill which permits national banks 
to issue circulation to the par of bonds deposit 
ed as security for circulation. 

The Fortifications Board, of which Secretary 
Endicott is President, reports to Congress that 
$126,000,000 are necessary to put the coast in 
a proper state of defence, and recommends 
that $25,000,000 be immediately appropriated. 

Charles J. Canda was nominated on Wed- 
nesday by the President for the post of Assist- 
ant Treasurer in this city. Mr. Canda was 
born in Paris, France, and is about fifty-two 
years of age. His first prominence in business 
matters was attained while he was connected 
with William B. Ogden, with whom he re- 
mained until about twelve years ago. During 
his connection with Mr. Ogden he acted as his 
general manager. In 1875 he was appointed 
Treasurer of the Democratic National Commit- 
tee. During the past four or five years Mr. 
Canda has been managing embarrassed railway 
organizations, acting especially in this capacity 
for Amsterdam bankers and investors. He is 
also largely interested in locomotive and car 
works upon the Ohio River, and is prominent- 
ly indentified with the management of the 
Lake Superior iron industry. He is a business 
and political friend of 8. J. Tilden. 

Attorney-General Garland has declined to 

take any part in the telephone case, and hag 
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placed its entire management in the hands of 
the Solicitor-General. 

Senator Vest, in a letter to ex-Governor Crit- 
tenden, of Missouri, explaining his failure to 
secure for the latter a foreign mission, says : 
‘* When Cockrell named you the President said 
he could not entertain the idea; that in the East 
you were believed to have bargained with the 
Fords for the killing of Jesse James, and, 
whether true or not, he could not shoulder pub- 
lic opinion on the subject.” 


Senator Payne has sent a letter to the Chair- 
man of the recently appointed Investigating 
Committee of the lower house of the Ohio 
Legislature (referring to the charge that he 


‘*[ propose to give it appropriate attention. 
For myself I invite the most thorough and 
rigid scrutiny. My private correspondence 


| and books of account will be cheerfully sub- 





mitted to your inspection .if you desire it. I 
only insist, in case any testimony is given 
which in the slightest degree inculpates me, I 
may be afforded an opportunity of appearing 
before the Committee.” 

Mr. Dorman B. Eaton has resigned from the 
Civil-Service Commission, from the date of 
March 9. He saysin his letter to the President: 
‘* The political question which seems to have 
been raised over my nomination, and which 
did not allow an earlier offer of my resigna- 
tion, makes it proper for me to say that when 
you nominated me you well knew the fact that 
{ was sull an adherent of the Republican party, 
as I had been from its origin, in every sense 
that 1 was a Republican when appointed a 
Commissioner either by President Grant or by 
President Arthur.” 

Mr. Cannon, Comptroller of the Currency, 
has resigned in order to enter into business. 

In the New York State Senate on Wednesday 
the bill incorporating the Grant Memorial As- 
sociation Was passed unanimously. 


Robert Ray Hamilton introduced a resolu- 
tion inthe New York Assembly on Monday 
evening, which was adopted, requesting ‘* the 
Senators and Representatives of this State to 
use their utmost endeavors to secure the re- 
peal of the law commonly known as the 
Bland Act, and that they be, and they hereby 
are, requested to urge such legislation as will 
maintain the currency of the country upon its 
present basis, and preserve the obligations of 
the United States from depreciation and the 
confidence of its creditors from disappoint- 
ment.” ‘he resolution was reconsidered on 
Tuesday in order to allow opportunity for a 
full and free discussion. 

The American Opera Company, Limited, 
has just been formed, as a permanent organi- 
zation for carrying on the American opera en- 
terprise which has been begun at the Academy 
of Music. The capital is to be $250,000, di- 
vided into fitty shares. C. E. Locke is to be 
the salaried manager of the company, whose in- 
corporators include many well-known residents 
of New York and other cities. 

Mr. William D. Sloane and his wife, who is 
a daughter of the late William H. Vanderbilt, 
have offered to build and equip a maternity 
hospital on a part of theland given by Mr. Van- 
derbilt as the site of a new bui.ding for the Col- 
lege of Physiciansand Surgeons. ‘The building 
will be begun at once. 

By the will of Isaac D. Farnsworth, of Bos- 
ton, Wellesley College receives $100,000 for a 
fine-arts college building. 

Serious riots occurred on Wednesday and 
Thursday between striking coke workers in 
western Pennsylvania and the police. 5,000 
men have joined the strike. 

One of the severest storms that have ever 
visited the Pacific Coast began on January 17, 
and reached its height soon after noon on Janu- 
ary 20. It extended from the northern boun- 
dary of Washington Territory to the southern 
boundary of California, and from the Rocky 
Mountains to the Pacific Ocean. On Wednes- 
day the storm was a hurricane in San Fran- 
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cisco, unroofing houses and blowing down 
buildings, and even lifting cars from the tracks. 

James T. Farley, who was United States 
Senator from California from 1879 to 1885, died 
on Friday after a long illness, at the age of 
fifty-seven. He wasa Democrat. 

Representative Joseph Rankin, of the Fifth 
Wisconsin District, died on Sunday in Wash- 
ington, aged fifty-six. He was a member of 
the last Congress, and came from his home in 
a special car to the present session, though dy- 
ing, in order to take his seat. 


FOREIGN. 


The opening of Parliament, on Thursday, 
by the Queen in person was a . brilliant specta- 
cle. In the House of Lords was a distinguish- 
ed assemblage. The Queen appeared very 
well. Princess Beatrice and the Prince of 
Wales stood on one side of the throne. After 
reviewing foreign affairs the Queen’s speech 
said: ‘‘I have seen with deep sorrow the re- 
newal, since I last addressed you, of the at- 
tempt to excite the people of Ireland to hostili- 
ty against the legislative wnion between that 
country and Great Britain. I am resolutely 
opposed to any disturbance of that fundamen- 
tal law, and in resisting it 1 am convinced that 
I shall be heartily supported by my Par- 


liament and my people. Although there 
has been during the last year no mark- 


ed increase of serious crime, there is in 
many places a concerted resistance to the en- 
forcement of legal obligations, and I regret 
that the practice of organized intimidation con- 
tinues to exist. I have caused every exertion 
to be used for the detection and punishment 
of these crimes, and no effort will be spared on 
the part of my Government te protect my 
Irish subjects in the exercise of their legal 
rights and in the enjoyment of individual 
liberty. If, as my information leads me to 
apprehend, the existing provisions of the law 
should prove to be inadequate to cope with 
these growing evils, I shall look with confi- 
dence to your willingness to invest my Govern- 
ment with all the necessary powers. Bills 
will be submitted for transferring to repre- 
sentative councils in the counties of Great Bri- 
tain local business which is now transacted by 
the Courts of Quarter Sessions and other au- 
thorities. A measure for the reform of county 
government in Ireland is also in preparation. 
These measures will involve the consideration 
of the present incidence of local burdens. A 
bill for facilitating the sale of glebe lands in a 
manner adapted to the wants of the rural popu- 
lation will also be submitted to you—as_ will 
also bills for removing the difficulties which 
prevent the easy and cheap transfer of land; 
for mitigating the distressed condition of the 
poorer classes in the western highlands and the 
islands of Scotland; for the more effectual pre- 
vention of accidents in mines; for extending 
the powers of the Railway Commission in re- 
spect to the regulation of rates, and for the 
codification of the criminal law.” 

After the reading of the Queen’s speech, 
Lord Salisbury, referring to Ireland, said the 
Government had refrained from renewing the 
Crimes Act because there had been a prospect 
of returning order in that country. The ex- 
periment, however, had failed, although every 
chance had been given to make it succeed. 
Nothing, he said, could exceed the patience of 
the Earl of Carnarvon in carrying out his mis- 
sion of peace. The disease, said Lord Salis- 
bury, existed in Westminster and not in Ire- 
land, and the Government must try to stamp 
it out there. The words of Mr. Gladstone, he 
declared, were answerable for many Irish evils. 
The House of Lords on Thursday agreed to 
the address in reply to the Queen’s speech. 

In the House of Commons Mr. Gladstone 
spoke for one hour and twenty minutes. He 


| congratulated Lord Salisbury on the conduct of 


the Government in the Rumelianaffair. In re- 
gard toIreland Mr. Gladstone said he wished 
the Queen’s speech had been more explicit. 
He was convinced that only a gentle and con- 
ciliatory handling of the Irish question would 
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be effectual. 
nate the elements of wrath and passion in dis- 
cussing Ireland. The exercise of candor and 
justice could alone afford the smallest hope of 
solving the difficulty. ‘* Whatever,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘it may be necessary to do 
for Ireland should be done promptly. In 
the name of heaven, let us maintain the Union. 
We have been maintaining it for eighty- 
five—yes, six hundred years. Let us not 


He had always striven to elimi- | 


deviate from the path of good temper and self- | 


command, but, forgetful of every prejudice, 
let us strive to do justice to the great, the gi- 
rantic interests committed to our charge.” 
Mr. Gladstone said that in seeking a retlection 
he was mainly guided by a wish to procee | 
with proposals in regard to both the legislative 
and the social position of Ireland. Only the 
Government, however, was able to act in such 
a matter. He, believing it would be mischie- 
vous to do so, did not intend to introduce pro- 
posals cf his own, but he would reserve his 
opinion. Mr. Parnell said be had always 
believed that if the principle were ad 


mitted that Ireland was entitled to some 
form of _ self-government, the settlement 
of the details would not be found a 


formidable task, and that there would be no 
great difficulty in securing the empire against 
separation. The whole question was one of 
reasonable or exorbitant rents. He denied that 
the National League encouraged boycotting. 
The Nationalist members, he said, on seeing 
the manifest desire of England to weigh the 
Irish question calmly, had resolved that no ex- 
travagance of word or action on their part 
should mar the first fair chance Ireland ever had. 
Lord Randolph Churchill, in proposing that 
the debate be adjourned, said he wished it to be 
clearly understood that it would be impcssible 
for the present Government ever to sanction an 
Irish Parliament. 


Mr. O’Brien’s amendment in the House of 
Commons to the address in reply to the Queen’s 
speech says: ‘‘ This House, with the view of 
insuring respect for law and order, should con- 
sider as soon as possible measures by which the 
Irish courts will be enabled to stay evictions 
and arrange a settlement between tenants and 
landlords.” In the debate on the address on 
Friday night, Mr. Sexton, member from Sligo, 
spoke for an hour in his most eloquent manner. 





In the course of his speech, he said: ‘‘ A rising | 
in arms by the rebel population of Rumelia is | 


conclusive proof to the royal mind of the jus- 


tice of their cause, but the election by five- | 
sixths of the population of Ireland, instead of | 


being dealt with like a rising in arms as an ex- 
pression of the desire of the people, is to be 
treated, in the language of the sovereign, as 
simply a regrettable and deplorable attempt to 
excite hostility against legislative union. W hat is 
the moral the Government wants to drive home 
to the people of Ireland ? It is false and delusive 
to say that the integrity of the empire, the 
supremacy of the Crown, and the supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament are called into ques- 
tion by the demands of the Insh people.” A 
very significant incident followed : *‘ Perhaps 
the chief reason,” continued Mr. Sexton slow- 
ly, ‘‘ why the honorable member for Cork re- 
frained from moving an amendment to the 
address upon the present occasion was that the 
right honorable member for Midlothian had 
repeatedly affirmed, with the consent of the 
country, and, as he believed, of all reasonable 
Englishmen, that he was favorable to the set- 
tlement of the claim of the Irish nation to a 
national Legislature, provided the integrity of 
the empire and the rights of the Crown were 
guaranteed.” Then, in view of the whole 
House, Mr. Gladstone deliberately nodded 
three times. Everybody saw it, and wild and 
prolonged cheers broke from the Irish party. 


New procedure rules of a very sweeping 
nature were laid on the table by the Govern- 
ment in the House of Commons on Friday 
night. They make a quorum of 100 instead of 
40 ; establish a large committee system to save 
the time of the House ; make the hours of ses- 
sions from 2 to7 and 9 to 12 P. m., all business 


to stop at half-past 12, and Parliament to ad 
journ in July and reassemble in October. 

The Conservative Government on Monday 
changed front and resolved to let the Irish co- 
ercion question come up before the new pro 
cedure rules, which it consented to modify so as 
to provide that the House of Commons should 
meet at 4 and adjourn at 1, abolishing the pro 
posed dinner interval. 

In the House of Lords on Monday afternoon 
the Earl of Kilmorey, Conservative, moved 
the abolition of the office of Viceroy of Ireland, 
but afterward withdrew the motion. 

In the House of Commons on Tuesday after 
noon Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, the Conserva 
tive leader, gave notice that the Govern 
ment would introduce on Thursday a_ bill 
to suppress the Irish National League and 
other dangerous societies, to prevent in 
timidation, to protect life and property, and 
to maintain public order in Ireland. This 
announcement was greeted with loud cheers. 
Sir Michael said he would ask the House to 
give the bill precedence. He added that this 
measure would be followed by a bill dealing 
with the Imsh land question on the lines of 
policy indicated by the land-purchase act of 
last session. Mr. Collings then moved an 
amendment to the address, expressing regret 
that the Queen’s speech contemplated no mea 
sures for the relief of suffering in Ireland in 
consequence of the depression in trade and 
agriculture; particularly through facilities to 
farm laborers for obtaining allotments of small 
holdings on equitable terms (derisively charac 
terized as a ‘* three acres and a cow " measure). 
Mr. Gladstone strongly supported, and the 
Marquis of Hartington opposed, the amend 
ment, which was adopted by a vote of 329 to 
250, the ayes including 73 Parnellites as well 


as Messrs. Giadstone, Chamberlain, Dilke, 
Trevelyan, Labouchere, and Bradlaugh. 


Among the noes were Lord Hartington, and 
Messrs. Goschen, Courtney, and Lubbock 
Parliament was adjourned till Thursday, when 
the Ministry will announce their resignation 


The guards of the principal public buildings 
were doubled on Saturday, and there were indi- 
cations of unusual police vigilance in every 
quarter, It is asserted that this activity on the 
part of the police is occasioned by the fact 
that the authorities have become cognizant of 
threats of violence uttered in consequence of 
the unsatisfactory character of that portion of 
the Queen’s speech referring to the Lrish ques 
tion. The Prince of Wales, while visiting at 
Chester, was carefully cuarded. 


The tunnel under the Mersey, connecting 
Liverpool and Birkenhead, was formally open 
ed on Wednesday by the Prince of Wales and 
his two sons, Princes Albert and George. 


Madame Louise Mourey, who, with Mr 
Stead, editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, and 
others, was convicted in November last in con 
nection with the Armstrong abduction case, 
and sentenced to six months’ imprisonment, died 
on Friday in Milbank Prison of Bright’sdisease 


Joseph Mayer, F. 8S. A., a famous English 
archeologist, numismatist, autbor, and philan 
thropist, died on Thursday, lacking but one 
month of being eighty-three years old. He 
was a jeweller by trade. 


The Eastern wat excitement was revived on 
Sunday. It was announced that the Grecian 
Army would soon be ordered to cross the 
frontier into Turkey. A Greek fleet sailed 
on Sunday from Athens under sealed orders. 
England officially informed Greece that she was 
prepared to send a fleet to prevent the latter 
from attacking Turkey by sea. The Greek 
Premier replied that his country would not 
disarm ; that the representations of England 
infringe on international and diplomatic ob 
servance, and that Greece reserves perfect 
freedom of action, The answer further 
says that Greece has not declared war, nor bas 
she given cause for England to interfere re 
garding her attitude. Bulgaria having vio- 
lated the treaty of Berlin under the ewgis of 
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England, Greece is justified in using every 
means in her power, and even to resort to arms, 
if necessary, to obtain the concessions the treaty 
of Berlin gave her. Greece will maintain her 
Claim to Thessaly and Epirus, no matter what 
the cost may be, and is prepared to take the 
field at the earliest moment and fight to the bit 
ter end in support of her rights. She is conf 
dent of success. The first movement of Turk 
ish troops against Greece will be the signal for 
a revolt in Albania and Macedonia, and Europ 
will pot look placidly on 


The Greek fleet on Tuesday departed from 
the Pirwus, the Port of Athens, to avoid tx 
ing blockaded by the British tleet New re y 

mants are rapidly forming The Porte ias 
asked the Powers te assist in a prompt setth 

ment of the question. Mr. Gladstone, in reply 
to an appeal for his support as against the res: 

lution of — the Salisbury Ministry tele 

graphed to the people of Athens on Tuesday 

‘*Considering the authority attaching to the 
action of the Powers, both on general grounds 
and by reason of their intervention in the 
formation of the Greek kingdom, | earnesit!s 
hope Greece will pause before placing herself 
on this occasion in contlict with their deliberats 
and united recommendation 


The Italian Minister of Finance bas van 
nounced that there is a deficit in the « 
budget of $10,000,000, which is attributed 
principally to cholera and the Massowah ex 


pedition Phe duties on sugar, coffee, and 
spirits are to be increased 
The Cologne Gazette savs the Prussian 


Government has determined to Germanire the 
Polish provinces, and with this view will pur 
chase estates in those provinces, and parcel the 


land out to German peasants 


The German-Americans on the 
Foehr, whose expulsion from Germany ‘was 
recently ordered, have petitioned the Govern 
ment to allow them to remain until April 1 


A member of the Hungarian Parliament 
accuses Baron Armin Podmanezky, a friend of 
Herr Tisza, of squandering one-third of the 
Hungarian revenues 


Hippolyte Charamaule, a famous French 
lawyer and publicist, is dead at the age of 
ninety. He was prominent in the February 
Revolution which proclaimed the Republic, 
and, after the Coup d@etat of Napoleon TITL., 
against which he protested, he retired to pri 
vate life 

Jean Jacques de Tschudi, the Swiss natu 
ralist and traveller, is dead at the age of sixty 
eight. His explorations were principally made 
in Peru and Brazil 

The Congo Railway syndicate has appointed 
Mr. Henry M, Stanley manager of the work of 
laving the line of railway in the Congo coun 
trv. 


Michael Czaykowski, better known as Sadyk 
Pasha, a general once in the service of Turkey, 
has committed suicide. lHlis career has been 
remarkable. He was born in Poland in 1808, 
and in his youth attained some fame as a poct 
and novelist. In 1831 he won renown and the 
title of General by fighting against Russia. 
Some years later he went tu Constantinople to 
reside. His surrender to the Russian authori 
ties was formally demanded, and to avoid being 
given up he in 1851 adopted the Moslem re 
ligion and assumed the name of Mahommed 
Sadyk. During the war between Turkey and 
Russia in 1858-55 he had the rank of Pasha and 
commanded a corps of the Turkish army. 
Subsequently he was Military Governor of 
Bucharest. In 1872 he quitted the Turkish 
service, and, obtaining permission from the 
Russian Government to return to his native 
country, he took up his residence in Kiev. 


It is rumored that Zorilla, having failed in 
his efforts to incite an insurrection in Spain, 
has returned to London, the French Govern 
ment having refused him a refuge in French 
territory. 





TO 


SENATOR MORRILL’S SPEECH. 


SENATOR MORRILL’s speech on the silver ques- 
tion, in reply to Senator Beck, isa very able pre- 
sentation of the subject which just now engages 
the largest share of public attention. It is 
especially strong in support of the moral con- 
siderations which should impel all govern- 
ments to do what was expected of them at the 
time when they entered into their financial 
engagements,instead of studying sharp devices 
to save sixpences at the expense of shillings 
in any future emergency calling for the 
employment of the public credit. Senator 
Beck’s treatment of this branch of the contro- 
versy exposed him to a broadside which he has 
now got. In close connection with this, Mr. 
Morrill called his attention to the classes of per- 
sons who for the most part constitute the hos- 
tile army of bondholders, showing that they 
are not as a rule wealthy persons at all, but the 
note-holders of national banks, depositors in 
savings banks, infant heirs of deceased persons 
whose property is held in trust, wards in chan- 
cery, etc., while the millionaires commonly in- 
vest their money in things which yield higher 
rates of interest than 3 or 4 per cent. ‘‘ This,” 
says M®. Morrill, ‘‘is the true character of those 
who now hold our bonds, and yet they are 
covered with defamatory epithets, as though 
they were culprits worthy of sentence to a dun- 
geon or to a chain-gang.” It is worth while for 
politicians to bear in mind that the number 
of depositors in savings banks in the State of 
New York is equal to the number of voters, 
being about eleven hundred thousand. Let 
any man ambitious for public honors take 
his stand in any of our large savings banks 
about the time when the interest on deposits falls 
due, and he will get a lively idea of the fate 
that would befall him if he should be suspected 
of an intention to cut away some part of the 
security for the deposits, or to reduce the value 
of the same 20 per cent. 

The demagogue stamp upon Senator Beck’s 
speech was exposed by Mr. Morrill in another 
way. Mr. Beck had soundly berated the 
bondholders for pushing up the premium on 
the bonds to so high a figure—as though they 
had any interest in having them sell at 124 
rather than at par. ‘‘He unquestionably 
knows,” says Mr. Morrill, ‘‘that it will make 
no scrap of difference to bankers and bond- 
holders now whether our bonds bear a premi- 
um or not. All they expect to realize or can 
realize from their bonds is the fixed rate of in- 
terest and their par value when due, and it 
makes not a farthing’s difference to the Govern- 
ment whether bonds bear a premium or not, 
unless the Government proposes to use its 
funds for speculative purposes, and make pur- 
chases of them in advance of their maturity.” 

The immoral practice of ‘‘striking down 
silver” also engaged Mr. Morrill’s attention to 
good purpose. We can do nothing better than 
quote his paragraph on that subject : 

‘“‘The fall in the value of silver in the United 
States has been denounced by some of our ad- 
vanced silver financiers as though it was a trick 
of the Wall Street bondholders, and not, like the 
recent fall in the value of copper, owing entirely 
to a largely increased supply and a diminished de- 
mand. Tbe banks are also denounced as con- 
spirators engaged in this unholy depreciation of 
one of the precious metals, because their custom- 


ers whom they serve have not found a 
use for it; but the imputation_is hardly less 
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ae terous than it would be to charge the 

nks with the aa in the value of cop- 
per, because they do not buy and hoard uncalled- 
for millions of bronze or copper cents. Demo- 
cratic Treasury officials are held to be no more 
honest than their predecessors, and it is not for 
me to claim that they are; but all have been at 
work from the early morn until the evening twi- 
light in pushing silver at every cross-roads of the 
country, although esteemed in some quarters as 
nothing less than traitors because they have not 
had greater success, as accredited missionaries, 
in persuading mankind that the silver dollar is 
worthy of a more obedient faith and greater 
adoration among the unconverted.” 


We cannot so highly commend Mr. Morrill’s 
excursion into the tariff dispute, where, how- 
ever, he was only following Senator Beck. 
The latter had stated incidentally that Ameri- 
can agricultural industries received no con- 
sideration in the distribution of favors by the 
tariff. What he ought to have said was that 
they could not receive such favors, since they 
are articles of export and not of import. Duties, 
we must remind both Senators, are levied only 
on imports. - Mr. Morrill, however, takes Mr. 
Beck literally, and favors him with this aston- 
ishing information : 

‘* Tobacco in the leaf is subjected to a high 
duty; and corn, wheat, pork, bacon, lard, beef, 
cheese, butter, sugar, leather, oils of all kinds, 
hemp, flax, and even peanuts are not omitted. If 
there is a — agricultural product that has 
been neglected let it be named, and I shall have 
great pleasure in following the lead of the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky in giving it a ‘ protecting 
arm.’ Upon pe ayy at least, we will go 
arminarm. Surely the Senator forgot, when he 
made his statement, where he was, and supposed 
he was on the stump in the blue-grass region in- 
stead of the Uni States Senate. Certainly 
agricultural products bave not been neglected.” 

There is one considerable article not em- 
braced in Mr. Morrill’s list of protected agri- 
cultural products, which Mr. Beck might ad- 
duce by way of putting the Vermont Senator 
to confusion, and that is cotton. Why were 
we vouchsafed duties on wheat and corn, and 
not a scrap of duty on cotton? We import as 
much of the latter as of the two former. 
Again, how did it happen that in the micro- 
scopic survey of human industry embodied in 
the Morrill tariff we have a duty of 10 per 
cent. ad valorem on ants’ eggs and no duty 
at all on hens’ eggs? Hens’ eggs are im- 
ported largely, although cotton is not. Would 
a revision of the tariff in order to put a duty 
on hens’ eggs and to repeal the duty on ants’ 
eggs be such a revision as the Republican 
national platform authorizes ? 

Senator Morrill’s speech has a significance 
which he vainly endeavors to cast away, but it 
will not be cast away. It is a defence on the 
Republican side of the chamber of a Demo- 
cratic Administration against Democratic at- 
tack. It is the only défence that the Adminis- 
tration has yet had against the attacks of Beck, 
Eustis, Vance, Pugh, Reagan, and other Demo- 
cratic leaders. Mr. Morrill’s disclaimer of any 
intention to interfere in a family quarrel will 
not count for much against the plain facts. 
The masses pay no attention to such techni- 





calities; they only look at the picture as a 
whole. It seems now as though the chief 
support ot the President and the Secretary of 
the Treasury upon the chief issue in national 
politics would come from the Republican 
party. It would be premature to speculate 
upon the larger consequences of this alli- 
ance, but that there will be c»nsequences, 
running the length and breadth of the republic, 
no one can doubt, 
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WHY NEW MEXICO DOES NOT FLOURISH. 


WitH the construction of the Atchison, To- 
peka and Santa Fé Railroad through New 
Mexico, a new era seemed to dawn upon that 
distant and nearly forgotten land. It was dis- 
covered that it possessed great wealth and 
enjoyed singular advantages, and for a short 
time people began to flock to it; capital was 
enticed thither for investment, and a great 
number of enterprises sprang up in almost 
every direction. The ‘‘ boom,” however, fell 
almost as rapidly as it arose. This was largely 
owing toa lack of resources in our Southwestern 
region. But if, remembering its beautiful and 
salubrious climate, we ask ourselves why it is 
plainly shunned by industrious people of mod- 
est pretensions; why it remains to-day a ‘‘ good 
country ” only for large capital in the hands of 
a few, for land syndicates and so-called monopo- 
lists in stock-raising,the answer must be because 
a system of land tenure, antedating the Ameri- 
can annexation, acts as a deadweigki upon it, 
making its real estate unavailable, nay inacces- 
sible to the small buyer, to the poor renter. 
The old land grants covera vast portion of 
New Mexico, and are, through their immobility, 
an almost insurmountable obstacle to the growth 
of the Territory. 

These grants, sometimes of enormous ex- 
tent, were originally vested in a few; but in 
process of time the descendants of one grantee 
have come to number twenty or thirty heads 
of families, living scattered, and, as not infre- 
quently happens, with one or more of them 
lost to sight, without record. The small pur- 
chaser can nearly always acquire the indi- 
vidual interests of a single heir, or of a few 
even, but then he only cwns an ‘‘ undivided 
part,” and obtains no control of it except in 
partnership with people whom he oftentimes 
never becomes acquainted with, and who in any 
case are foreign to him, in language, in ideas, 
in mode of life and manner of working. 
This investment remains dead capital until 
he can secure the remainder, and what hope 
has he of obtaining it? Wealth it may even- 
tually become, but can he afford to have it 
dormant? Assuredly not. There is little in- 
ducement for the immigrant with modest 
means to settle in a country when such impedi- 
ments are thrown in his way. Only the capi- 
talist can buy out all those interested in the 
larger grants, and what he thus purchases is 
seldom, if ever, wanted for parcellation. It is 
sought for some enterprise on a grand scale 
that excludes the small settler. 

Not only are a considerable number of 
grants held by many, but such is their legal 
status that they cannot be bought at present. 
No grant is regarded as perfect until it has 
been confirmed by the Congress of the United 
States. It is, therefore, first submitted to the 
Surveyor-General of Santa Fé, who examines 
the claim and then reports upon its merits, for 
or against, and Congress decides whether to 
approve or rejectit. If approved, a patent deed 
is issued directly from the Government ; if re- 
jected, the claim is regarded as void. These 
are very lengthy proceedings ; they take years, 
and cost correspondingly. No small settler 
can afford to sacrifice the time and the money 
needed for this, and this again throws the real 
estate of New Mexico into the hands of a few 
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decay? 
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to the exelusion of the many. It obstructs set- 
tlement and renders improvement almost im- 
possible. 

Unless a grant has been already confirmed, 
it is unsafe to buy it or to purchase any portion 
of it. There is a great variety of these titles, 
some made by the Spanish Government, some 
by Mexico. The Spanish grants were usually 
issued by the former Governors, Mexican 
grants by Governors or political chiefs. It is 
held by some that certain officers had no right 
to convey lands, by others that they had. 
Many contend that the title was never in fee 
simple, that nothing was conveyed but the 
right to use for certain purposes. Again, it is 
alleged that many grants are void, that the 
limits have been fraudulently extended, that 
the same tract has been granted several times 
over to gntirely different parties, that grants 
overlap each other. Whoever touches an 
unconfirmed title, buys not only heavy ex- 
pense and loss of time, but also a fair pros- 
pect of litigation with possible squatters 
and neighbors. To cap the climax, special 
grants were issued by Spain to the various 
tribes of sedentary Indians (‘‘ Pueblos”) occu- 
pying fertile tracts throughout New Mexico. 
These tracts are regarded by the majority of 
people as desirable, but as equally unpurchasa- 
ble, being made to a community as a whole 
and without any right to dispose of them. 
Others contend that they are transferable under 
certain conditions and under certain circum- 
stances. At all events, they are at present un- 
touchable. 

The maze of difficulties in which the Terri- 
tories once belonging to Mexico labor, so far 
as real estate is concerned, in consequence of 
an obsolete landed system, deserves prompt and 
sarnest attention. Otherwise these Territories 
can never prosper, because they can never be 
freely settled. Mining there has its limits, and 
it is narrowly circumscribed. Agriculture and 
stock-raising are capable of much greater exten- 
sion, but then the landholder must feel sure of 
what he owns, and the immigrant with small 
means must be able to acquire a home. As it is, 
only the wealthy buyer, who seldom cares for liv- 
ing out West, unless he is consumptive and goes 
there in the hope of deferring his death, can 
secure real estate and keep it. There are, of 


course, desirable parts of New Mex:co which | 
are not covered by grants of any kind, but the | 


most accessible sections are, and these are spe- 





cially attractivé to him who wishes to make his | 


home in the Southwest. It devolves upon 
Congress to find a remedy for the present hope- 
less confusion in regard to land titles. There 
seems to be no obstacle in the way of a prompt 
disposal of them one way or another. The 
Territories are suffering from the present state 
of things; public opinion there points to the old 
land grants as the cause of ailment, and since 
Congress has taken upon itself to decide 
whether they shall be respected or not, it is to 
Congress the appeal for relief is made with 
urgency. ‘ 


THE GAS QUESTION IN ENGLAND. 
THE relation of our modern municipality to 
the gas supply is one of the most interesting 
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every large city and in many small ones, and 
although it is perhaps nearer a solution in Eu 
rope than with us, it is not by any means final- 
ly settled even there. English experience on 
the subject is the longest and most varied, and 
cannot but be of great value to us. The Eng- 
lish Parliament and English localities have 
tried nearly all possible experiments in this 


field, and the conclusion to which they are | 


very rapidly drifting is that the only solution 
of the problem lies in the ownership and 
management of gas works by the municipali 
ties. As this isa result quite different from 
what we might expect from the history of 
such undertakings in this country, it is well 
worth our while to examine 
events which has led to it. 

They first tried the experiment of chartering 
competing gas companies, allowing each to 
make its own terms with consumers. The 
earliest acts authorized different companies to 
supply the same districts throughout the 
metropolis, and fora time opposition existed be- 
tween the Chartered, and Imperial, and the City 
of London Companies, in a portion of their dis 
tricts. The attention of Parliament was, however, 
very early called to the evilsarising from this com 
petition. Sir William Congreve, who was inspec- 
tor of gas works, in a report tothe House on the 
matter about 1820, expressed the strongest dis 
approbation of it, and recommended that no 
act should be passed without limiting the dis 
trict of each company. Consequently, in all 
acts passed for a series of years, each company 
was limited to a specified district, under a 
heavy penalty for every light supplied be 
yond it. 

Other companies were, 


the course of 


however, formed 
with statutory powers for supplying the me 
tropolis, and in 1842 the principle of exclusive 
districts which had been adopted in 1821 was 
finally abandoned. An act was passed autho 
rizing a comparatively new company to supply 
districts already lighted by other companies, 
and, closely following upon this, several other 
acts were passed upon the same principle. 
This strengthened the competition which had 
existed for years in certain parts of 
the metropolis and initiated an era of the 
wildest competition. The leading companies 
laid their mains in all the leading thorough 
fares where there was a large consumption, and 
some of the streets were supplied from six diffe 
rent works through as many mains. The strife 
for business on the part of the companies became 


| most unscrupulous and ruinous both to the com 


panies and the public. 
pay no dividends, the 


The companies could 


discriminations were 


| enormous and dangerous to soundly conducted 


questions of local government and local finance | 


now before the public. It is what may be 
called a burning question in this country in 


j 


business, while the repeated tearing up of 
streets interfered to a serious extent with the 
regular traffic. This sort of thing could not 
of course continue forever. As a matter of 
fact, it did’ not continue quite ten years. In 
1853 the companies agreed to quit competing, 
divided up the territory among them, and estab- 
lished uniform prices for gas throughout their 
respective territories. The price of gas was raised 
considerably in order to cover the losses incident 


still paying dividends on capital invested in 
the useless mains of that period. This combi- 
nation and the consequent increase of price 
created such a great excitement that a Parlia- 





mentary investigation was ordered. As an 
sult of this inquiry, which was unusually care 
ful and detailed, an act was passed confirming 
the districting arrangements, securing the com 
panies in their respective districts, and pro 
hibiting all other companies from supplying 
gas within this territory without special sanc 
tion of Parliament—thus 
and forever that competition was out of place 


recognizing finally 


as a regulator of gas prices 

Simultaneously with this process of dividing 
up the territory, a process of absorption was 
begun, by which one company after another 
was swallowed up by the larger ones. In INS 
there were thirteen companies supplying Lon 
don. 
1883. 


This number had dwindled to three in 
There are now only two companies 
with a strong probability of early consolidation 
into one, 

Even before the gas companies were finally 
recognized to be practical 
attempt had been made to regulate the maxi 
mum price of gas and its quality, by fixing th 
former and providing tests for the latter. Vari 
ous laws were passed looking toward securing 


Monopolies, an 


an impartial and sufficient service for all con 


sumers. Efforts were also made to limit the 
exploitation of the public by fixing maximum 
dividends, and providing for a lowering of the 
price of gas after the dividends had reached 
the maximum, In spite of all these 


ments, the dissatisfaction of the 


expen 
public con 
tinued to increase until the adoption of what is 
Which has done 


much to remove certain causes of complaint 


known as the sliding scale, 


According to this plan an initial price of gas 
fixed, 
every 


dividend 


amount 


was and also a= standard 
For reduction of a 


in the price, an 


certain 
divi 
dend is allowed, and on an increase in the price 


augmentation in the 


the dividend must be correspondingly dimin 
ished. Thus the Gas Light and Coke Com 
pany of London has for its ordinary stock a 
standard rate of dividend of 10 per cent., 
while its standard price for gas is 8s, 9d. per 
1,4) cubie feet. On reducing the price 4d. it 
was allowed 1 per cent. additional dividend. 
In 1884 it had reduced the price to 3s. and in 
creased the dividend to 12 per cent. 

Outside of London the course of develop 
ment has been somewhat différent. Competi 
tion broke down there as in the city, but they 
were not content with trying to regulate the 
companies. The municipalities began to es 
tablish their own works. No objection was 
raised to this in those places where no private 
companies had been established, but when the 
municipalities, despairing of regulating the 
companies successfully and unable to pur 
chase their works because of the outrageous 
price asked for them, began to erect com 
peting works, the private companies succeeded 
in getting an act of Parliament, in 1872, pro- 
hibiting municipalities from erecting works 
where private companies were already estab 
lished. This handed over the communities, 
bound hand and foot, to the tender mercies of 
the gas companies, since they could only get 


| hold of their works on ‘‘ terms agreed,” which 
to competition, and consumers in London are 


| 


meant on the terms demanded by the com. 
panies, These terms have been in most cases 
extravagantly high, The companies have put in 
all manner of claims—for maximum dividends 
on capital from the beginning of their organi- 
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zation, for the hopes of future profits based | 
on the experience of the most successful com- | 


panies in England, etc. In spite of all this the 
evils of private management are considered so 
unbearable that city after city is purchasing 


| vor of public undertakings. 


the existing works, and it is stated on good | 


authority that one of the first steps of the re- 
organized City of London will probably be the 
acquisition of the gas works of the present 
companies. 

According to the report of gas undertakings 
in the United Kingdom, made to Parliament in 
1884, there were at that time on the islands more 
than 160 towns and cities which owned and 
managed their own works, and the number is 
increasing every day. Now, what has been 
the result of public management ? 

According to Mr. Arthur Silverthorne, a 
prominent English expert who has given much 
attention to this subject, ‘‘ the event has proved 
that nothing could be more felicitous than the 
way in which the municipal authorities have 
managed even the largest gas undertakings con- 
fided to their care, and I fearlessly assert that 
these unpaid bodies have achieved far superior 
results to those obtained under the directorate 
of private companies.” In spite of the high 
price paid for the gas works of private com- 
panies, varying from 150 to 400 per cent., and 
averaging about 250 per cent. of face value of 
stock and from four to ten times the value of 
the plant, they have nearly uniformly suc- 
ceeded (1) in paying interest on debt contract- 
ed to purchase the works, (2) in lowering the 
price of gas to consumers, and (3) in handing 
over a handsome surplus to the City Treasury. 
There are several reasons why this should be 
perfectly possible, and the statistics leave no 
doubt of its being actual. 

The city of Birmingham, under the lead of 
the irrepressible Mr. Chamberlain, purchased 
its works in 1875, which were earning at the 
time of purchase only £82,290 per year. By 
lowering the price, thus largely increasing the 
consumption, and introducing improved ma- 
chinery and processes, the city increased the 
earnings by 1879, within four years, to £165,- 
000, 7. e., it earned 35 per cent. dividend in- 
stead of 17 per cent. The stnking results of 
such public management were made the basis 
of increased demand on the part of other pri- 
vate companies whose works were desired by 
the municipality. 


The city of Nottingham acquired the gas 


works in 1875, when the price was at 3s. 4d., 
and reduced the price within ten years to 2s, 
2d., with the following result in amount con- 
sumed and profit realized : 


Price per Amt. consumed 


| tant than the private works. 
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private, the ratio changing in twenty-five years 
from 25 per cent. to nearly 50 per cent. in fa- 
Even now, of 
the 164 leading cities 88 own and manage their 
own works, and if we take Germany as a 
whole, the public works are far more impor- 
The capitalized 
value of city undertakings is nearly double 


that of private works, being $143,000,000 to 





$78,000,000. The inhabitants of cities sup- 
plied with public works amount to 7,000,000 
as opposed to 4,500,000 in those supplied by 
private companies, The public works con- 
sume more than 65 per cent. of the coal used 
in the manufacture of gas. 

It would be eminently worth while for 
some of our experts to make a thorough ex- 
amination of this whole subject, both in this 
country and Europe. It would be very desi- 
rable to know exactly how these public works 
are managed, and the secret of their undoubt- 
ed and increasing success They seem des- 
tined, in Europe at least, to supplant entirely 
the private undertaking. 


THE OLD IRISH REMEDY. 


THE report that after much debate and cogita- 
tion the only measure the Tory Cabinet can 
agree on for the solution of the Irish difficulty 
is a new coercion bill, derives much probability 
from the history of all previous legislation in 
London on the same subject. In fact, the readi- 
ness of the English mind, after tormenting itself 
for a while over remedial measures for Ireland, to 
put them aside and fall back on simple force 
has been almost comically persistent. 

On this point the recently published volume 
of Mr. Barry O’Brien’s ‘ Fifty Years of Conces- 
sions to Ireland’ (London: Sampson Low & 
Co.) is most instructive. The war between the 
tenants and the landlords, which slumbered for a 
few years after the Union, broke out with renew- 
ed atrocity in 1807. Murder,arson,mayhem,and 
resistance to the police, all caused by the land 
question, raged all over the country during the fol- 
lowing forty years, During this period a swarm 
of observers, English and foreign, visited Ireland 
and wrote on this question. A Government 
Commission, too, of which the Earl of Devon 
was chairman, investigated and reported on 
it. All told the same tale. All said that 
the root of the Irish trouble was the depen- 
dence of the Irish tenant on the landlord’s 
discretion, and the barbarous indifference of the 
landlord to his condition, and his readiness to 
confiscate the tenant’s improvements. Never. 
theless, during the whole of that period—from 
1807 (and in 1807 the evil was already a cen- 
tury old) to 1847, not one legislative attempt 


| was made to remedy it, but plenty of time was 


Year 1,000 ec. f. in millions. Profit. 
1877 2s. 10d. 662 £5,783 
1878 2s, 8d. 723 12,525 
1880 2s. 6d 891 23,000 
1882 2s, 4d 1,040 27,615 | 
1884 2s, 2d 1.163 33,169 


The city of Leeds has a still more striking 
record. 
undertaking so well that they were asked re- 


The authorities have managed the | 


found to pass coercion bills. In 1800-1 there 
was an Insurrection Act, and a Suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus. In 1803-4 these measures 
were continued. In 1807-8-9 there were an 


| Insurrection Act and Martial Law. In 1814-15- 


cently to reduce the price to 1 shilling per | 


1,000 cubic feet. 


Germany seems to be seeking the solution of | 
the same problem in the samedirection. In 1860 | 
there were in Germany 266 gas works, of which | 


66 belonged to the municipalities and 200 to pri- 
vate companies. In 1883 there were 600 estab- 
lishments, of which 290 were public and 310 were 


/ emancipation of the Catholics. 


16-17 there was an Insurrection Act and Mar- 
tial Law. In 1822-3-4 there was an Insurrec- 
tion Act. In 1825-6-7-8-9 there was an Act 
for the suppression of the Catholic Association, 
which was carrying on the agitation for the 
In 1831-2 
there was an Act prohibiting the possession of 
arms, called out by the desperate resistance of 
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the peasantry to the collection of tithes for the 
Protestant clergy. In 1833-4 there was a 
Coercion Act, which was continued into 1835. 

Betweer 1829 and 1835 the English mind 
was at last sufficiently moved by Irish turbu- 
lence to emancipate the Catholics, and stop the 
levying of Protestant tithes, but neither vio- 
lence nor agitation could induce it to touch the 
land question, until in 1849 the Encumbered 
Estates Bill was passed, providing an easy pro- 
cess for the sale of the estates of bankrupt 
landlords, and enabling them to give ‘‘a par- 
liamentary title” to the purchasers. But for the 
tenants nothing was done. 

In the meantime, however, there had been 
plenty of coercion. In 1843-4-5 the possession 
of arms was prohibited. In 1847 there wasa 
Crime and Outrage Act. In 1848-9 there was 
a Habeas Corpus Suspension Act, a Crime and 
Outrage Act, and a Removal of Aliens Act. 


From 1850 to 1855 there was a Crime and 
Outrage Continuance Act. In 1856-7 there 


was a Peace Preservation Act. From 1858 to 
1863 there was a Peace Preservation Continu- 
ance Act. In 1865 there was also a Peace 
Preservation Continuance Act. From 1866 to 
1869 there was a Habeas Corpus Suspension 
Act. In 1870-1 there was a Peace Preserva- 
tion Act. Fiom 1873 to 1880 there were a 
Peace Preservation Act and a Protection of 
Life and Property Act. In 1881-2 there was 
Forster’s Coercion Act, and in 1883-5 there 
has been the Crimes Act. 

During this period there was a Land Act, 
passed in 1860, which, as it simply allowed the 
tenant to be paid for his improvements if he 
made them with the landlord's consent, 
proved a total failure. In 1866 the Whigs 
made an attempt to give the tenant property in 
improvements which the landlord had not for- 
bidden. . In 1867 the Tories proposed to go 
further than this, and create a Commissioner 
of Improvements who should decide what 
improvements the tenant might make with- 
out the landlord’s consent. But neither pro- 
posal came to anything, and the war went on. 
In 1869 Gladstone at last disestablished the 
Church, and in 1870 passed the first real reme- 
dial land act—‘‘the best measure, perhaps 
the only good measure,” Froude said, ‘‘ which 
has been passed for Ireland in 200 years.” 
But, like all other Irish remedial measures, it did 
not go far enough, for it left it in the power of 
the tenants to contract themselves out of the 
purview of the Act—that is, to agree in 
writing not to avail themselves of its provi- 
sions, and therefore, as the British Quar- 
terly Review said in 1880, ‘‘Some land- 
lords set themselves deliberately to defeat its 
provisions; others required their ten- 
ants to sign leases deliberately drawn to defeat 
its provisions.” So it also proved nugatory. 
Consequently the Land Act of 1881 was the 
first really effective attempt to settle the land 
question, but it, also, came too late. 

We thus see that while English opinion in 
eighty years was able to consider and pass 
twenty-four coercion acts, it was only able to 
settle on four remedial acts—the Catholic 
Emancipation Act, the Tithes Commutation 
Act, the Church Disestablishment Act, and the 
Land Act of 1881; and the first three of these 
really simply provided for the cessation of 
gross oppression. In truth the whole story 
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of the government of Ireland by the Imperial 
Parliament since 1800, as told by Mr. O’Brien 


The 


Nation. 


dispense charity, bring home emigrants, reverse 


| or modify judicial decisions, get furloughs for 


—with great calm, let us add, and profuse | 


citation of authorities—is so absurd that it 
may fairly be called ‘‘light reading,” and, in 
spite of the bulk of the volume, 
taken up by the fireside, in the evening, for 


| appease creditors, negotiate 
| divorces, 


may be | 


pure entertainment, If the Tories should | 


now, after profound reflection on the bome- 
rule problem, bring in simply a good rattling 


coercion bill, it would cap the climax, or in | 7 
| always about fifty 


other words give the finishing touch to a sorry 
farce. 








THE FRENCH JEFFERSONIANS. 

Tue French fill their civil service by non- 
competitive examination, but the places are 
practically held during good behavior, so 
that the spoils system, as we know it, has 
never grown up, vacancies being rare. Since 
the establishment of the Republic and the 
seizure of all power by the Chambers, however, 
oflice-seeking, in the absence of the competitive 
system, has become a veritable nuisance. 
During the existence of the ‘‘ scrutin d’arron- 
dissement,”’ as it was called, when each electo- 
ral district had one member, the voters got into 
the way of looking on him, as many voters 
look on members of Congress here, as merely 
an agent for getting places or favors for them 
from the Government, and in France the num- 
ber of places and favors the Government has 
to bestow is enormous. 

Under the operation of this system, it was 
becoming rapidly impossible for any Ministry 
to keep in power except by an elaborate and 
extensive system of bribery. The individual 


member, in order to retain his seat, bad to | 


get tobacco licenses, furloughs, transfers, places, 
and decorations for his constituents, and the 


Cabinet had to give them, or rather promise | 


them, in order tosecure his vote. It was under 
the pressure of this terrible burden that Jules 


Ferry tried to justify the Tonquin and simi- | 


lar colonizing schemes, by pointing out the 
opening it would offer for the young Frenchmen 
who now pester the Government for small 
offices. One of the strongest arguments in fa- 
vor of the ‘‘scrutin de liste,” or departmental 
ballot, by which all the deputies of the Depart- 
ment are elected on a general ticket, was that, 
no one member representing any particular 
district, no particular set of voters would have 
a special claim on him, and the whole body 
would thus be delivered from the office-seekers. 


| 


| 





But the traditions of French politics have proved | 


too strong even for the scrutin de liste. French- | 


men cannot unlearn in a year or two the lesson 
which two centuries of highly centralized gov- 


ernment have taught them—that everybody | 
connected with the ruling power has unlimited | 


influence. M. Clovis Hugues, the well-known 
Radical Deputy, sends to the Lanterne, as an 
explanation to his constituents, the following 


extraordinary account—after making allow- | 


ance for all exaggerations—of the present state 
of affairs. He says: 


‘* Every day, each deputy receives on the ave- 
rage twenty letters asking for personal services 
in no way connected with the pendin 
of politics. In all these letters there is an 
abounding confidence in the fortunate member. 


He has only to make the smallest sign with the ends | 


of his fingers to realize the dreams of bis correspon- 
dent. Witha word subscribed to the application, 
he can distribute tobacco licenses, obtain pardons, 


questions | than academic interest. 


soldiers and decorations for buttonholes, procure 
the dismissa! of functionaries, find wet nurses and 
lost umbrellas, get ministerial decisions changed, 
marriages, settle 
mollify mothers-in-law, bush up 
scandals, pull candidates through examinations, 
appoint prefects, sub-prefects, vice-consuls, Re 
publican bishops, and clerks in Government offi 
ces, in banking houses, in the offices of great cor 
purations, and even in those of private individu 


| als—and all this in a single day.” 


He goes on to say that every deputy has 
applications for office 
on foot either in the post or the telegraph 
office. He sends to the Minister of War every 
month about thirty applications for furloughs, 
changes of regiment, or discharge. To the 
Minister of 
ter about 


Finance he sends every quat 

sixty applications — for 
Every January and July he recom 
mends about fifteen unknown persons for the 
Legion of Honor. M. Hugues’s own corre 
spondence amounts, he says, to 500 letters 
per month on the average, and he answers 
every letter, promising to support — th 
request, Whatever it may be, but of course 
he does not do it. How can he? ‘ How 
could he,” M. Hugues asks, ‘‘and give any 
attention to the affairs of the country. In the 
morning, when he might be studying the ques 
tions of the day, he would be growing mouldy 
in the ante-chambers of the appointing officers 
In the Chamber during the session he would 
be writing letters, or paying with a vot 
against his conscience for the services the Minis 
ter was to render him.” 

For the habit of asking general favors of the 
Government there is, of course, no cure but 
the improvement in the political education of 
the French people, which time and the practice 
of parliamentary government will bring about 
But the office-begging nuisance can never be 


tobacco 


licenses. 


abated by anything but the competitive system, 
which the French will 
adopt. 
cause this still leaves the appointing ofticer an 
enormous discretion. The competitive system, 
on the other hand, delivers him from importu 
nity, by giving a small number of the ablest 
competitors an exclusive claim to the place, 
and thus furnishes both Minister and Deputy 
with the only sure defence against this creat 
curse and weakness of modern democratic 
government—the desire of the incompetent, 
the lazy, the vicious, and the unsuccessful, to 
quarter themselves on the public treasury 


eventually have t 
No pass examination will suftice, be 


CAN THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION RE 
AMERICANIZED ! 
OxFoRD, January 1, 1886 

To Conservative thinkers who have accepted 
the advent of the democracy in England, the 
institutions of the United States present jas | 
pointed out in my last letter) three pots of at- 
traction—the independence of the President, the 
authority of the Senate, the immutability of the 
Constitution. Whether these characteristics of 
American republicanism can by any imitation 
or adaptation of transatiantic morals be im- 
pressed upon the democratic Constitution of 
Great Britain, is already an inquiry of more 
It may any day become 
a question of pressing moment. My aim in this 
letter is to examine how far, in the three matters 
which I have mentioned, the Constitution of the 
United States in reality excels the English State- 
system (to use an expression of Mr. Frederic Har- 
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rison’s), and how far the provisions of vour Con 
stitution present a model for imitation by Eng 
lish statesmen 

There is assuredly something striking in the 
contrast between the position of a President such 
as President Cleveland and the situation of a 
Premier such as Mr. Gladstone. It will, | sup 
pose, be admitted on all hands that Mr. Cleve 
land does not possess anything like the amount 
of power wielded by Mr, Gladstone when in 
office, or for that matter when out of it, No 
declaration of policy by the President would, | 
presume, have anything like the effect on the 
pubhe hfe of America which has been pr 
duced by the mere rumor of Mr. Gladstone's ad 
herence to home rule; or which would result 
Lord 


had determined at all costs to resist every de 


from an announcement that Salisbury 
mand for anything lke the legislative independ 
ence of Lreland. But if the extent and area of 
the President's authority are much narrower 
than the sphere of a Premier's influence, such 
powers as an American President possesses can 
be exercised with an independence unknown to 
the most powerful of English Minteters. Whe 
ther administrative reforms shall be really cat 
ried out, whether publi offices shall or shall not 
be treated as spotls belonging to the victors ina 
party contest, appears, toan Englishman at least 
to depend at the present moment wholly on the 
will of President Cleveland Gras! that his 
policy may seriously affect, one way or another, 
his chance of reelection, still, during his feu: 
years’ term, his conduct is controlled pretty pear 
ly by his own Judgment and conscience. No 
vote of Congress can remove him from power 
The dissatistaction of his own supporters may 
doubtless be unpleasant, but if can haraly re 
strain his acon, A Prime Minister, on the 
other hand, is, even at the height of his power, 
liable to be overthrown by any change of feeling 
among his supporters, No statesman ever looked 
more powerful than Lord Palmerston after the 
elections of 1857, vet two years did not pass be 
tore a Palmerstonian House of Commons dis 
missed him from oftice, and dismissed him for in 
sisting, with perfect justice, that attempts to 
assassinate a foreign potentate must be treated 
in England as crimes. Contrast Palnierston’s 
inability to carry through, in the face of tempo 
rary unpopularity, an enactment passed a year 
or two later without opposition or comment, 
with the ease with which Lincoln surrendered 
Slidell and Mason to England, and you have the 
measure of the difference between a President's 
independence of momentary popular sentiment 
and the absolute dependence of even a powerful 
minister on the public favor 

A Prime Minister ts, in short. a party leader. 
A President is a ruler appointed by the nation. 
The one has too much influence and possesses too 
little independence. The other holds very limit 
ed powers, but, for the exercise of his authority, 
he is responsible only to his conscience and his 
country. To thinkers who believe that the weak 
point of democratic government is instability of 
purpose, there is something very fascinating in 
the notion of substituting a President for a 
Premier. The change promises two advantages. 
The country will, it is hoped, be freed from de 
pendence on the sudden resolutions or still more 
sudden irresolvtions of great party leaders. The 
real head of the executive will at the same time 
be delivered from the necessity of studying each 
momentary change of public feeling. Still, a 
moment’s consideration shows that whutever 
American institutions may be transplanted to 
England, the Presidency is not one of them, His 
independence would of itself be absolutely fatal 
to the working of the Government. Opposition 
between the House of Commons and the Execu- 


tive would produce temporary paralysis of the 
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State, and the English Empire would hardly sur- 
vive even a slight fit of political paralysis. The 
President, again, is, as has been pointed out by 
Bagehot and Maine, a sort of historical survival. 
He is a reproduction of an English King such as 
was an English King in the time of George III. 
The Presidency is inconsistent with the mon- 
archy, and, at the present moment, the last in- 
stitution which the majority of Englishmen are 
prepared to abolish is the Crown. If the Execu- 
tive is to be placed to any extent above the reach 
of party, the result can in England be attained, 
if at all, only by some increase in the royal pow- 
er. Whether this method of freeing the nation 
from the evils, such as they are, of party govern- 
ment be practicable, is, to say the least, most un- 
certain. But it would do less violence to English 
habits than to attempt to imitate Presidential 
government. Moreover, the Presidency does not 
appear, to any student of American history, to 
be the strong point of your Constitutionalism. 
The office has, in more ways than one, frustrated 
the expectations of its creators. It is curious 
that at the very moment when English think- 
ers are dwelling on the evils of the connec- 
tion between the Executive and party, Ameri- 
can theorists note with dissatisfaction the dis- 
connection between the President and the Legis- 
lature. 

To an English observer, if the Presidency seems 
the least satisfactory, the Senate certainly ap- 
pears the most original and the most successful 
among the creations of American statesmanship. 
The Senate and the House of Lords are the only 
existing bodies which perform with any effect 
the functions attributed by theorists to a second 
chamber ; and no competent judge can doubt 
that the Senate is in efficiency and authority far 
superior to the existing House of Peers. The 
American second chamber lacks, it is true, the 
dignity of age and the augustness conferred by 
historical prestige ; but though it has not existed 
for a century, the Senate is based on a far firmer 
foundation than the House of Lords, and it is not 
rash to anticipate that the constitution of the 
American second chamber may remain un- 
changed long after our upper house has been 
either abolished or so modified as to lose its 
identity. The reason of this difference is palpa- 
ble to every one. The Senate is in reality, if not 
the most powerful, certainly one of the most 
po verful, of the members of the American Con- 
stitution. It contains within its body the ablest 
statesmen of the country ; it combines executive 
with legislative functions, and exercises a con- 
stant and (unless I am mistaken) an increasing 
influence on the course of public affairs. It is 
in reality superior to the House of Representa- 
tives both in dignity and in authority. All this 
is of course well known to your readers, I dwell 
upon it in order to bring out the contrast be- 
tween the American and the English second 
chamber. The House of Lords contains within 
it many eminent men, but of these eminent per- 
sons some, like many of the law lords, or like 
otficers ennobled for success in war, are not ex- 
pected to play a leading part in politics. The 
statesmen, such as Lord Salisbury, Lord Derby, 
or the Dake of Argyll, who add distinction to 
the peerage, are involuntary exiles from the 
House of Commons, which is their natural sphere 
of action. It is absolutely certain that any one 
of these three peers would, if the course were 
open to him, stand for a seat in the House of 
Commons and be at once elected. The House of 
Peers is the tomb of statesmen, and Mr. Glad- 
stone’s elevation to an earldom would be wel- 
comed by his opponents as equivalent to politi- 
cal death. The members of the House who them- 
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the peerage would wish to have a seat in the 
House of Lords. 

This house, again, is, from one cause or an- 
other, becoming more and more detached from 
connection with the really important questions of 
the day. Of administrative authority it has 
none. Its legislative weight is far less than any 
one would expect it to be who ran through the 
list of eminent lawyers who now as at all times add 
lustre to the peerage. Our upper house suffers 
from two all butirremediable defects. It is based 
on the hereditary principle, and the idea that the 
discharge of serious public functions should de- 
pend upon birth is out of harmony with the spi- 
rit of the time. It has, during the last hundred 
years, become what it certainly at one time was 
not—the representative not of the nation nor even 
of a class, butofa party. Since 1784 the majori- 
ty of the House of Lords has invariably belonged 
to the Tory or Conservative party of the day. The 
House of Commons represents the electors; the 
Crown in asense represents the unity of the State; 
the upper house,as things now stand, represents 
neither the nation nor the empire, but the will of 
the Tory leaders. No doubt this condition of af- 
fairs does not in England produce all the evil that 
might be anticipated fromit. Party rarely leads 
statesmen to forget all the claims of common 
sense and of patriotism; but the Conservatism of 
the House fatally weakens its influence. The 
Peers are uncertain whether they represent the 
nation or not, and hence dare not resist any mea- 
sure which even appears to command popular 
support. A strange result follows. The House 
can and does delay reform, but it never resists 
fora moment anything which appears like revo- 
lution. The body which is intended to preserve 
the Constitution, stimulates that kind of syste- 
matic agitation which is most dangerous to the 
political stability of our institutions. It has been 
compared often enough to a drag, but itisa drag 
which is kept on while the coach is going up hill, 
and is of necessity taken off when the horses 
threaten to rush down hill. 

To Englishmen who note the prestige and the 
defects of the House of Lords, the idea naturally 
occurs that the dignity of its associations may be 
retained and its political defects removed by 
turning it into a body like the Senate. The diffi- 
culties in the way of such a transformation are, 
however, immense. The members of the House 
of Lords are between five and six times as nu- 
merous as those of the Senate. The House has 
no connection with the Executive Government. 
It might, perhaps, by the adoption of Lord 
Palmerston’s proposal, have been insensibly 
changed into a body of officials holding peerages 
for life; but such an assembly, whatever its 
merits, bears no resemblance to the Senate. The 
essential obstacle, however, to any Americaniza- 
tion, so to speak, of the peerage, lies in the very 
nature of things. The strength of the Senate 
consists in its representing the rights of the 
States. In the United Kingdom there are no 
States or anything corresponding to States for 
the upper house to represent. If, indeed, the 
British Empire should at any time develop into 
an imperial confederacy, the House of Lords 
might conceivably be the name of a body analo- 
gous to the American Senate. If the United 
Kingdom were to be split up into a Federation 
consisting of three or four States, the House of 
Lords might again possibly become to some de- 
gree the representative of the members of the 
Federation. But such revolutions as these would, 
it is more likely, involve the fall of the peerage. 
In any case, the question now to be considered is, 
not how far the upper house might form the 
Senate of a Federal State, but how far—the Uni- 


selves gain from being part of it are a dead loss | ted Kingdom, being what it is—the House might 
to the House itself. No statesman, speaking gene- | be reformed so as in some degree to reproduce 
rally, wishes to be a peer whom any admirer of | the features of the American Senate. It were 
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rash to say of such a reform that it is an impossi- 
bility; it is safe to assert that nothing at the pre- 
sent moment seems less probable than that it 
should be even attempted. 

Is it, lastly, possible to give to the fundamental 
laws of the British Constitution the kind of im- 
mutability possessed by the articles of the Ame- 
rican Constitution? Attention to the current of 
opinion shows that some thinkers are prepared 
to answer this question in the affirmative. In 
favor of such a reply, take the obvious considera- 
tion that the mutability or flexibility of our Con- 
stitution is an attribute hardly to be found in 
the State system of any great country except 
England. It is natural enough to infer that if 
the Americans, the Swiss, and the French have 
ali founded constitutions of a more or less rigid 
character, there is no insuperable reason why 
Englishmen should not confer upon their time- 
honored Constitution the quality of immuta- 
bility ; nor can any one who notes either the 
tendencies of democratic government or the spe- 
cial difficulties which England is required to meet 
at the present day, deny that much would be 
gained if the fundamental laws of the State could 
be placed for a time—in theory, at least—beyond 
the reach of discussion. 

It would take far more than the space at my 
disposal, toward the end of an already long let- 
ter, to discuss the possibility of the proposed revo- 
lution. Three observations, however, are worth 
making, and should be borne in mind throughout 
the whole of a discussion which has only just be- 
gun to interest the public, and may well be des- 
tined to last for years. The proposed alteration 
is, in the first place, essentially a revolution: if 
adopted, it will change from top to bottom the 
whole character of the British Constitution. It 
cuts far deeper, so to speak, into the body of the 
Constitution than would the transition from a 
monarchy toa republic. The rigidity of the Con- 
stitution means the destruction of that kind of 
pliancy which has hitherto been the strength of 
the English State. It is impossible, in the second 
place, to give to any laws the fixity possessed by 
the articles of the American Constitution, with- 
out also conferring on the courts the powers pos- 
sessed by the judiciary of the United States. To 
do this is to give to the judges an authority never 
yet possessed by any English tribunal. It is, 
lastly, a mistake to consider that anything like 
universal experience tells in favor of rigid or in- 
flexible constitutions. The experience of the 
United States points in one direction, the expe- 
rience of Continental Europe points in another. 
The Constitution of the American republic has 
been changeable, and has therefore not been 
changed. French constitutions have in general 
been immutable, and therefore have lasted on an 
average about six and a half years. The sta- 
bility, moreover, which thinkers desire to confer 
upon the Constitution of England is given to the 
fundamental laws of the Swiss Federation by 
methods differing considerably from those adopt- 
ed by the founders of the Union for giving per- 
manence to its Constitution; and it is at least 
open to argument that in this matter English in- 
novators or reformers may learn more from the 
Swiss Confederation than from the American 
republic. A. V. DIceEy. 


A MEDLEVAL CUSTOM-HOUSE. 


ITALY, January 5, 1886. 
AN incident from the Middle Ages may not be 
uninteresting to the readers of the Nation. 
On buying tickets from Geneva to Genoa, I 








| was advised to register luggage to the end, and 


was told that it would be in waiting on our ar- 
rival at the Italian frontier. At the northern 
end of the Mount Cenis Tunnel our basket-trunk 
and valise, which were all that we took for a 
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short stay in Italy, should have been opened, but 
I was told that they had been sent forward for 
examination at Turin. We got to Turin in the 
evening in a snow storm, and saw several travel- 
lers undergoing examination. As there were not 
enough passengers to go round, they fared badly 
—three or four officials working one poor travel- 
ler. An East Indian gentleman had his ward- 
robe much tossed about, and gave the officials 
some amusement by his vehement protestations 
in bad English: ‘‘No smuggly! No smuggly! 
Italians! Ugh!” The porter who took me in 
charge, after some searching, informed me that 
my luggage had gone forward to Genoa, The 
next day, which was Christmas, we reached Ge- 
noa, and, after much bother abcut it at the sta- 
tion, I was told that the luggage had not yet 
come, and that it had no doubt been sent to the 
‘*Coast-house.” If I would only come back the 
next day or the day after! Everybody was po- 
lite; there was no irritation; there was no hurry; 
nobody was surprised ; it was taken quite as a 
matter of course that baggage should be de- 
tained, and that travellers should wait for it. 
Would it certainly come? ‘QO! it’s got to,” an- 
swered a hotel porter who stood by and kindly 
interested bimself in my affair. 

That night I rested at Nervi, where no snow 
storm ever comes, and spent the morning wan- 
dering in the very perpendicular garden of our 
villa, the walks of which are mostly stairways in 
the cliffs running down hundreds of feet to the 
edge of the sea, with halting places in thatched 
summer-houses at almost every angle of the 
paths or stairs. In the garden grow aloes, palms, 
and palmettoes, as well as pines ; orange and le- 
mon trees are here loaded with ripening fruit, 


and in one of the summer-houses near the water | 


I sat and listened to the ludicrous stories of a 
party of friends whose baggage had also been in- 
volved in the costly meshes of Italian red tape. 
Xeluctantly leaving our sunny garden at eleven 
o'clock, I started into Genoa ; and after some un- 
availing search for the American Consul, who 
had ** changed house,” as I was told, I gave over 
the notion of asking advice, and made my way 
from the Via Roma to the water through those 
narrow gorges between high buildings that seem 
so little like streets. Arrived at the Porte della 
Mercanzia, I was directed to the Dogana. On 
making inquiry of some uniformed porters, I 
was put into the charge of a man whom they 
called (as it sounded to my ears) ‘‘ Mary Ann”; 
probably they would spell it Merian. He was an 
old man, and had perhaps been Icng in the Cus- 
tom-house. No doubt he had once been able to 
walk like a man ; he might even once have been 
a boy, and played at the sprightly Genoese game 
of bowls that one sees so often; but year by year 
all notion of vigor in motion had disappeared 
from his mind, and Mary Ann had now what 
might be called the custom-house gait developed 
in ideal perfection. With a delicious languor, he 
led me a leisurely ramble through a wilderness 
of heaped-up merchandise, along one warehouse 
and across into another, much as Virgil's ghost, 
having all eternity before him, may have con- 
ducted a brother-poet through the land of shades. 
At length my guide paused at the foot of a stair- 
way, up which he had evidently no notion of 
climbing : it was not the way of a customs por- 
ter. He told me to mount to the top and then 
go to the other end of the building, where I should 
find a door. As I went up the stairs, whose steps 
were deeply worn, I saw my guide placidly wend- 
ing his way back through the labyrinth toward 
the place whence be came, intent only on con- 
suming as peacefully as possible the hours until 
closing time, and I wondered whether even some 
centesimi could have quickened his pace. 

I reached at last the mysterious door, which 
was locked, and I knocked in vain. There were 


} 
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several men in this upper story engaged in slow 
ly taking merchandise out of boxes and spread- 
ing it over the floor as though they might have 
some intention of counting the parcels to-mor 
row. Addressing myself to one of these, he sent 
me to another, who explained to me in toierable 
French that railway baggage was never sent to 
this place, but to the other custom-house at the 
Porto Salomi, half a mileaway. When I reache 1 
this other custom-house I saw a pile of luggage, 
newly received, by the side of which lay my 
lacge valise, tied up with custom-house cord and 
sealed with a lead seal. The trunk, which should 
have accompanied it, was nowhere in sight. There 
was a watchman in charge of this heap of goods, 
sleeping peacefully on one of the boxes. I was 
obliged to disturb him in trying to find my 
trunk. 

Distrusting my knowledge of spoken Italian, I 
inquired for some one who could speak French, 
and was sent up stairs. Here a lad of fifteen 
years offered to take charge of my case, but I in- 
sisted on finding some one capable of speaking 
French, and the lad brought me another expédi 
teur, as he called himself in French, a custom 
house attaché and a commissionaire in one. This 
man was the only person I saw about the place 
capable of despatch. He took my luggage ticket 
and immediately conjectured that my wicker 
trunk was in a large willow receptacle lving 
locked near the valise. To verify bis hypothesis 
he tried hard to peep through the cracks of this 
great basket, for it seemed that there was no man 
high or low who had authority to unlock it at the 
present stage of the game. The formalities must 
be observed, and the spedizioniere told me ther: 
were ‘beaucoup de formalites.” Acting on the 
presumption that the rest of my luggage was in 
the great wicker case, he hurried off with me to 
the railway station, calling my attention as an 
American to the statue of Christopher Columbus, 
whose vigorous soul must also have known the 
vexations of a Genoese custom-house. Arrived 
at the station, we waited half an hour for those 
who were ahead of us at the window on similar 
business, but the spedizioniere at length recog- 
nized a friend within and so got himself admitted 
behind the window, and, after paying four frances 
and a fraction for a beginning, got my little vel 
low paper changed fora blue paper and a white 
one anda red one. The red one he kept himself, 
the other two he gave to me. 

We now went back to the custom-house, 
he informed me we must wait “a 
other freight had the start. Moments grew to 
minutes, and nearly an hour passed before my 
valise was brought in by the porters, who all 
walked hke Mary Ann, as though their legs were 
moved, without volition,by slow-going clock-work 
not to be accelerated in the least degree without 
a probable dislocation of the machine. 


where 


moment” 


l saw 
my spediztontere pay small fees ,0w and then in 
the vain hope of getting things along; I even 
saw the young rascal who had brought this par- 
ticular man to me exact money from him, appa 
rently as pay for the introduction to a client. 
But at length the long agony seemed nearly over. 
It had taken about an hour to handle half-a-dozen 
packages, and the big wicker was brought in 
last and duly weighed, and then, after a pause, 
unlocked. My trunk was not there! The spedi- 
zioniere made a wry face, asked me to remain 
where I was, and darted away again to the rail- 
way station half a mile off. I sat down on a 
bench with the porters, and watched the lagging 
movements of the officials. * After awhile there 
entered a chief of some sort, who had probably 
been three hours at dinner, and who now flew 
around with a kind of purposeless energy. See- 
ing me there waiting, he began to scold in reso- 
nant Italian. The Italian is a beautiful language 
for scolding, the open vowels ring so long and 


tod 


exasperatingly. The case was explained to this 
man and he subsided. Thinking I might expe 
dite a little on my own account, | arose and told 
him my predicament, and the importance of my 
getting through in 
train. 


time for a late afternoon 


I begged that my papers might be mack 


out and my valise examined before the arrival 


of the trunk He shook his head The exp 
feur had the red paper. IT showed him the blu 
paper and the white paper, but nothing eould | 


jone without the all-important red paper. So | 
sat me down upon my bench 


again 
The hour of closing was drawing near. One 
of the porters asked me the time of dav—thetr 


was no clock; another got out a leathern bag 
from which he began to take iron kevs, in 
pleasing anticipation of the hour when no imag 

nary duties should detain him from the caf l 


knew that closing was the one thing about which 
these punctual, but 1 
solved that 1 would not 


} 


nen were inwardly m 


leave without mv luy 
gage. At length the spediziontere plunged 

to our midst,” and dashed impetuousiy up the 
long stairs, crying to me like a madman, * 
enfin!” and the porters gently nodded to me in 
later my 


knotty for 


was 


placid congratulation Five minutes 
With what 
poor sped rere 
but 
an hour betore he appeared again, when he cam 


irunk was wheeled in 
malities the 


above stairs I know not 


wrest! 
i was a quarteract 
fiving down stairs with two lange papers in esc! 


hand These he thrust under the nose of a man 


side «dow eit 


wm them, and the sp 


who sat at a rou desk by a 





man wrote something 
viere rushed wildiv up the long stairway again 


This time he was twenty lon 
gx put 


tried the and the entire fi 


wait for the fulfilment of 


srome 


adenneQewe stare 
ar thuariute cin 


ing Which the porter kevs in the doors at 


locks ree sat down to 


the solemn rites neces 


sary to release my two pieces of luggage from 
durance At length the spedicfoniere came 
lown nodding to me in triumph The chief 
came too The clerks and porters gathered 
about in a pleased group. The valise was put in 
a large hay-scale and weighed and then sef 
aside The trunk was also weighed and set 
aside. Then the spediziontere borrowed a jack 
knife from a porter, and cut the rope that en 


closed my valise, and handed it with the lead seal 


to another man. IT unlocked both pieces, 
did not take 


whol 


and the 
actual examination 
had taken the 
to it, and half-aak 


two minutes. It 
afternoon, however, to get 
gon men had waited an 
entangled 


hour, 
wn formalities. 
dipped a brush in 
some indescribable paste or glue, and smeared a 
paper ticket with it, 


Valise, 


Impotently in their o 


One of the employees now 


and slowly stuck it on my 
This ticket was numbered, another num 
ber was stuck to my trunk, and then both pieces 
were mounted on a hand-truck. A porter wheel 
ed this slowly down the length of the custom 
house to the front. The spedizioniere followed 
I followed the expeditor. At the door a 


man took off the numbered papers and threw 


him. 
them away. The last ceremony now 
cluded, and my luggage was free; the relieved 
officials were already locking the great doors. 

It remained to settle the bill. There was no 
duty on anything in my trunk or valise, only 
petty There was a 
charged at the frontier, for not doing anything, 


1 suppose, 


was Con 


fees. custom-house fee 
There was a charge also at the fron 
tier for porterage, another for tying up my va- 
lise, another for the rope itself, and one for the 
lead seal on the rope. Then there were charges 
There 
were eighty centesimi for commissione, what 
ever that may mean. There was two cents for a 
stamp, and then a parallel set of charges for 
what bad been done at the coast-house, Last of 
all, there were four frarcs to pay for spedizione, 
If this word be taken to mean speed, the charge 


for the bills which specified the charges. 
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was too high; if it stands for the work done by 
the spedizioniere, it was dog-cheap. 

It only remains to add that Genoa is the chief 
port of Italy. E. E. 


Correspondence. 


GEORGE BORROW’S WORKS. 


To THE EprToR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: Perhaps you will kindly permit me to in- 
terview your public so far as to ask them, or 
some one curious in these matters, whether any 
of the works of the late George Borrow not in- 
cluded in the subjoined list are known. Alli- 
bone’s meagre mention of Borrow gives an ‘ Au- 
tobiography’ under date of 1851, which, how- 
ever, can only be the ‘Lavengro’ of that year 
and not a separate book. The ‘Celebrated Trials 
from 1400 to 1825’ were in part compiled by Bor- 
row, and published at London in 6 vols., 8vo, in 
the latter year, i believe. Lowndes does not 
speak in high terms of them, doubtless because 
he knew not the charitable influence of Taggart’s 
snuff-box. At the end of the second volumeof 
‘Romany Rye’ (2d ed., London, 1858), there are 
announced a number of titles of inedited works 
by Borrow, some of which have appeared under 
the gis of “‘ Glorious John,” and others have not 
as yet been printed. These are: ‘Celtic Bards,’ 2 
vols. ; ‘Songs of Europe,’ 2 vols. ; ‘ Koempe Viser’ 
(Danish Ballads), 2 vols. ; ‘ Penquite and Pentyre,’ 
2 vols.;‘ Russian Popular Tales,’ | vol. ; ‘ North 
ern Skalds,’ 2 vols. (unfinished); ‘ Death of Bal- 
der’; ‘Bayr Jairgey and Glion Doo.’ The pub- 
lished volumes that I possess are the following: 

1. Romantic Ballads. Norwich, 1826. 8vo. 

2. Targum. (Poet. transl. from thirty lan- 
guages.) St. Petersburg, 1835. 

3. The Talisman (from Pushkin). 
burg, 1835, 8vo. 

4. El Nuevo Testamento (Scio’s 
drid, 1837. 

5. Gypsy Version of St. Luke. 


Svo. 

St. Peters- 
version). Ma- 
8voO. 

Madrid, 1837. 


12mo. 

6. Basque Version of St. Luke. Madrid, 1838. 
12mo. 

7. Gypsies of Spain. London, 1841, 2 vols., 
8vo. 

8. Bible in Spain. London, 1842. 3. vols., 
8vo, 


London, 1851. 
10. Romany Rye. London, 1857. 
11. The Sleeping Bard. London, 1860. 8vo. 
12. Wild Wiles. London, 1862, 3 vols., 8vo. 
13. Romano Lavo-Lil (Gypsy Dict.). London, 

1874. S8vo. 

14. The Turkish Jester. 

(Posthumous. ) 

I should be glad of any note or information 
that would complete this collection as far as pos- 

W. I. Knapp. 


3 vols., Svo. 
2 vols., 8vo 


9, Lavengro. 


Ipswich, 1884. 8vo, 


sible. 
YALE COLLEGE, January 19, 1886. 


THE BOYCOTTING OF POSTMASTERS. 


To THe EpiTor oF THE NATION: 


Sir: Your editorial on the boycotting of fourth- 
class postmasters seems to recognize no possible 
motive but the desire to gratify ‘‘ a petty politi- 
cal spite.” 

IL know a little village with only one public 
store or office, and that the only suitable place 
for the post-office. Iam told that all the Repub- 
licans and a majority of the Democrats opposed 
a change. But a Democrat wanted the office, and 
had to have it. He is shiftless, addicted to the 
use of liquor, and generally considered dishonest. 


around a college. 
ly Republican, the precinct heavily so, and the 
¢ 





| the English demand.” 


The Nation. 


college makes the work of the post-office. There | that harm cannot come from it. 
| quented by trotters are sure to be lined with 


isa man in the village who was a rebel during 
the war, was captured, took the oath not to bear 
arms against the Government, and then reénlist- 
ed in the Confederate service, His business at 
present is illicit whiskey vending. He neither 
fears God nor regards man. He is openly ac- 
cused, by those who know bis past, of arson and 
robbery, and is suspected of other crimes; and I 
doubt if his best friend would not consider it flat- 
tery to call him dishonest. A change is daily ex- 
pected which will practically make that man 
postmaster. Every Republican and almost every 
Democrat will oppose it. But what is tobe done 
when every Democrat becomesa would-be P. M., 
and the Democratic M. C. determines to make a 
‘*clean sweep,” and the present incumbent is an 
‘‘offensive partisan”? Clearly, civil-service re- 
form demands a change. 

These are extreme cases, but your article ad- 
mits that boycotting has been generally intro- 
duced where the will of the majority of the peo- 
ple has been disregarded. But when a Democra- 
tic Congressman determines to reward his faith- 
ful rural friend by securing for him the cross- 
roads post-office, and the powers that be are deaf 
to the voice of the people, and grossly incompe- 
tent and unworthy men are placed in offices in 
which every citizen is interested, what remedy 
have the people but to reduce tiie postmaster’s 
income with a view to compelling him to give up 
the office? Ido not know any post-offices where 
boycotting prevails to any considerable extent. I 
donbt not there are a few men unreasonable 
enough to try the method in almost any rural 
community—indeed, I have long since known fa- 
milies, who took some offence at a village post- 
master, to mail all their letters on the trains. 
But where any considerable number of the citi- 
zens unite in so doing, it is safe to admit the pos- 
sibility of some other cause than ultra-party spi- 
rit. And when a majority of good citizens com- 
bine in ‘‘such performances,” it is safe to con- 
clude that, whether their manner of redress be 
justifiable or not, there is at least just cause for 
complaint. The Republican majority generally 
represents at least half the good sense of a com- 
munity, and the presumption is in their favor. 

Respecifully, W. E. Barton, 

Rossins, TENN., January 19, 1886. 





A DRIVE FOR TROTTERS. 


To THE EpiTorR oF THE NatTION: 


Srr: Having been a constant reader of the 
Nation since its inception, attracted mainly by 
the breadth of its views, it was a surprise to see 
so much narrowness expressed in an article of 
the above caption. 

This part of our continent (the blue-grass re- 
gion of Kentucky) is visited by many foreigners, 
attracted doubtless by its park-like beauty ; but 
what engrosses their attention when here is the 
trotting horse. His high finish, his great speed, 
his light and airy rig, are all marvels to them. 
It is the one thing that is strikingly American, 
and on that account particularly entertaining. 
One of my guests, an Englishman of position, 
after a spin behind a fast roadster, said to me: 
‘* Tf the Prince of Wales had a span of such horses, 
he would drive nothing else, and then America 





could not breed trotting horses enough to supply | 


As it is, not enough can 
now be bred to supply the home demand, and 
men of means have for years been purchasing 
colts and keeping* them until] they were old 
enough to use—laying them in as they do their 
wines—because the matured could not be ob- 


| tained at reasonable prices. 
I know another village—one thathas grown up | 


The college is unanimous- | 


No amouct of cold water thrown on this recre- 
ation can abate the fever. 
the best of it, and so arrange for its enjoyment 
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If ** roads fre- 


groggeries,” let your Park drive be exempt from 
this evil, and by those who must “‘ needs fill them- 
selves with rum, gin, brandy, or whiskey,” some 
other drive would be sought. The Park drive 
would neither foster nor hasten the “ kidney 
trouble” among highly-fed business men, for the 
frequent drinks on that road could not be ob- 
tained. But why driving a horse in New York 
faster than a jog should create such an abnormal 
thirst, needs some explanation. It certainly does 
not have that effect elsewhere, not even in a 
country where whiskey is supposed to flow as 
water. 

But your very provincial idea of ‘ta race 
course with all that its name implies,” is as strik- 
ing to one living outside of your bailiwick as 
your bibulous argument. At our fair in this 
place, the trotting races have been attended for 
years by from five to six thousand spectators, 
more than one-balf of whom are females, and the 
Givines of every denomination are present. Not 
a drink of liquor has ever been sold on the 
grounds, not a drunken person has ever been 
seen there, and not a cent has ever been wagered 
onarace. Neither ** grass, nor trees, nor shrub- 
ery” in this park have been injured, and ‘‘women 
and children and quiet men” are not driven 
away, but in increased numbers seek this place 
when the trotting race is expected. No quarrel, 
no profane language, and no bluster has ever 
been heard there, and this crowd is composed of 
‘lawless Kentuckians.” Surely sedate, Chris- 
tian New Yorkers might contain themselves even 
if Maud S. and Jay-Eye-See were flying past 
them. 

Your ‘‘moral view of the trotting horse” is 
even more startling than that of the race course; 
it surpasses the Methodist mountaineer’s belief, 
that the devil is in a fiddle, or that a pack of 
cards is a coal of fire from hell. Would it not 
be advisable to have guardians appointed for 
those ‘‘poor young men who have a taste for 
trotters ”? for if deprived of a place to trot their 
horses they will, without doubt, find some other 
adequate means of making their ‘** banks or tills 
suffer sooner or later.” Such idiots are made 
conspicuous because they are seen behind fast 
horses. Your city is full of just such men who 
go to the bad without ever having driven a trot- 
ter. An ambition to improve one’s dwelling, as 
well as to improve one’s horse, makes the tills of 
many weak men unduly suffer, but handsome 
dwellings should not on this account be tabooed. 

To deprive your hard-worked merchant, whose 
tax for the benefit of the Park is often princely, 
of his innocent and healthful recreation, when he 
has grown too old to straddle a bang-tailed An- 
glicized American plug, and bob up and down 
with your host of badly-seated and ill-at-ease 
horseback riders, because some loud fellows pre- 
fer white coats and gin-cocktails when they drive, 
is hardly reasonable. 

No part of your Park would be so entertaining 
to your visitors, be they native or foreign, as 
your trotting drive. To see the action and poise 
of the finest and most tractable horses ever pro- 
duced in any land, driven by men some of whom 
are known to fame, and who have a reputation 
outside of their city not appreciated by their 
fellow-townsmen, would be worth a visit to New 
York if nothing else could be seen. 

That driving fast horses is immoral cannot be 
maintained, and that the amusement is low can 
only be supported because it is American, That 
nothing is more exhilarating and refreshing to 
closely-confined mental workers than the rapid 


| motion of the horse, either ridden or driven, is 


Let us, then, make 


well known, To enjoy horseback exercise one 
must be a rider, an art only acquired by constant 
practice in youth, and few of our youths have an 
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opportunity to so indulge themselves. To drive, 
and that well, requires much less education, and 
can be acquired by the old as well as the young. 
Your horseback riders on their sorry steeds are 
forlorn objects, that cut a ridiculous figure in the 
eyes of your English neighbors and your South- 
ern brethren. Your road drivers are behind 
horses superbly adapted to the business, and at a 
glance you see that the driver is at his ease—a 
perfect master of the situation. In the most of 
our recreations we are weak imitators ; in this 
one we are original. In itself is there neither 
harm nor guile, and all that is needed to secure 
its proper rank is a fashionable and genteel place 
for its enjoyment. No better place could be 


found to elevate this national taste than your | 


Central Park; and to abandon to rowdies that 
which is good in itself, and in whica we excel, 
because it is not of foreign importation and lacks 
the stamp of royalty, is not only puerile but al- 
most contemptible. M. 

KENTUCKY, January 18, 1886. 

[It is easy to take a hopeful view of what 
the effect of a trotting course on the Park 
would be, when looking at the matter from 
the blue-grass region of Kentucky. But peo- 
ple who live nearer to the Park, and are nore 
interested in it, look into the details a little 





more closely, and are less sanguine. 
quite willing that the enjoyment of trotting 
should be ‘‘ arranged for,” and that the Prince 
of Wales should be tempted into the purchase 
of a pair of trotting horses, and that ‘the 
hard-worked merchant” should not be de 
prived of his trot. We simply say that there 
is no room in the Park for the trotting course, 
and that, if introduced there, it would ruin 
it as a popular pleasure ground, This may 
seem startling to any one to whom “ five or six 
thousand spectators,” ‘‘ one-half females,” with 
a sprinkling of ‘‘ divines of every denomina- 
tion,” is an immense multitude. But we are 
accustomed here to seeing 75,000 people in the 
Park in a single day, often without a single 


We are | 


divine among them; and the Park is only 700 | 


acres in exteni, without the possibility of any 
addition to it, while a race course in Kentucky, 
for all practical purposes, embraces the entire 
State. —Ep. NATION. } 





THE DEATH-RATE FROM CONSUMPTION. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: In the Nation, No. 1072, Doctor Shattuck 
objects to the Michigan statistics because not all 
deaths are reported. No one claims that they 
are; but, on the other hand, no one claims that 
there is any greater proportion of deaths report- 
ed of persons at one age than another; so that 
the evidence on relative numbers at different 
periods of age is good, theoretically, and practi- 
cally we know it is good because it agrees with 
the evidence from other sources. In my first 
letter, I did not *‘ base an argument on such 
small figures,” but referred to them as an illus- 
tration of perhaps the first demonstration of a 
fact which I assumed was well known to statisti- 
cians. Since he seems to question what I as- 
sumed was well known, the following illustra- 
tion, from figures on pages 56 and 75 of the 
Fortieth Report on Vital Statistics of Massachu- 
setts, 1881, should convince him and others who 
have not given the subject attention. 

Doctor Shattuck seems to favor Massachusetts 
statistics. Employing statistics of nearly one 
hundred thousand (97,047) deaths from consump- 
tion in Massachusetts, during the nineteen years 


1865-1881, and an average of the population in | quarto of sixteen pages, edited by Mr. Fred. H. ee ¢ 
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Massachusetts in 1865, ‘70, ‘75, and ‘S80, I find by 
computations the proportions at decennial peri 
ods of age as follows: 
DEATHS FROM CONSUMPTION 
TANTS IN SAMF PERIOD OF AGE 


ANNUALLY IN 1,000 INHARBI 


Aged under ten years 1 
Aged ten, and under twenty vears.. 1.0 
Aged twenty, and under thirty v'rs. 4. 
Aged thirty, and under forty vears.. 42 
Aved forty, and under fifty years 7 
Aged fifty, and under sixty years 

Aged sixty, and under seventy vears 5 27 
Aged seventy, end under eighty v'rs. 6.86 


12 per 1,000 living 


-inert 








Aged eighty, and over 4.7 
The average at all ages : 8.31 
The average at ages under ) vears. 51M 
The average ai ages over 50 years 4.77 


It will be seen that the average of decedents 
from consumption at ages over fifty years is about 
fifty-seven per cent. greater than the average at 
ages under fifty vears. 

I suggested that the larger death-rate from con 
sumption (as it is hnown to statisticians) at ages 
over fifty years may account for the apparent 
greater death-rate from that disease among the 
foreign-born, who average much older than out 
native-born because the native-born includes so 
large a proportion of the children of tbe foreign 
born, 

Lagain respectfully submit that to decide the 
question we need statistics showing the death-rate 
of each class at each period of age, because of the 
great variation of the death-rate from consump- 
tion at the different periods of age. 

Very respectfully, Henry B. BAKER. 

LANSING, MicH., January 22, 1886 


OUR FOREIGN MINISTERS. 
To THE EpiTorR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Apropos of your article, ‘Our Foreign 
Relations,” in No. 1072 of the Natton: Many 
years ago, travelling from Rome to Naples, I 
was shut up in the front compartment of the 
diligence with one of our foreign ministers ac 
credited to a Continental Power. 
introduction to him, and found him polite, agree 
able, and very communicative. Among other 
things, he said, giving doubtless the results of 
his own experience, that the United States had 
no need of ministers in Europe, excepting, per 
haps, England and France; 
thing for them to do; that if any serious difticul- 
ty should occur requiring the presence of a rep 
resentative from this country, the business could 
be settled, as you intimate, by a “special envoy.” 

Gro. G. Frecp 
January 19, 1886 


I had a cara of 


that there was no 
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G. P. PutNam's Sons’ spring announcements in- 
clude : ‘ Humorous Masterpieces from American 
Literature,’ edited by Edward T. Mason, in three 
volumes ; * The Life and Letters of Joel Barlow,’ 
author of ** The Columbiad,” Cnited States Min 
ister to France, etce., by Charles Burr Todd; 
‘France under Richelieu and Mazarin,’ by J. B. 
Perkins ; ‘The Adirondacks as a Health Resort,’ 
by William Stickler, M.D.; ‘Evolution of To- 
day,’ a summary by Prof. H. W. Conn. of Wes- 
leyan University ; ‘Mechanics and Faith, by 
Charles Talbot Porter ; ‘ Poetry as a Representa- 
tive Art, by Prof. George L. Raymond, of Prince- 
ton; ‘Reflections and Maxims,’ by Batchelder 
Greene; * Le Romanticisme Francais,’ edited for 
students of French by Profs. T. F. Crane and §. 
J. Brun, of Cornell; ‘*The Boys’ and Girls’ Li- 
brary of American Biographies "—Fulton, Lin- 
coln, Washington, ete.; and *The Mill Mystery,’ 
by Anna Katbarine Green. 

The same firm will begin publication in March 
of a monthly journal to be called the Jnterna- 
tional Record of Charities and Correction, a 


Wines, than whom no one more fit 
found to conduct such a periodical 

S. E. Cassino, Boston, has in press * Mineral 
Physiology and Physiography, or Geological and 
Mineralogical Studies, with a general introdu 
tion, by Dr. Thomas Sterry Hunt. This work 
will be incidentally a tribute “to the work of 
Amos Eaton, who, more than fifty vears si 
laid on a sound basis the foundations of 
ean geology 

‘Without Blemish—To-lav’s Problem,’ by Mrs 
J. H. Walworth, is in the press of Cassell & Cs 
This new tale, by the author of ‘The Bar Sines 


ter,’ deals with the problem of the ne 


ture 
From Houghton, Mittlin & ¢ We \ yer 
editions—the twenty-second of vol. i, th fth of 


vol, ii—of the Rev. James Freeman Clarke's * Ten 
Great Relizions.” The two volumes are aniforn 
in stvle, and in handsome dress for the hbratr 
The sixth volume of Mr. Heury Cat Lands 
edition of Hamilton's Works 
tures of marked interest —the cl 
in the Whiskey Rebellion s large number 
military papers, culminating in inte es 


pOesesses MEANY fev 


threatens with France, and Washington is drawn 
from his retirement ; the controversies with. 

ferson and with Adams ; and the Revoolds pon 
vhiet 


more because of its unsavoriness, Durin 


This last has a great moral value-—all tt 
late Presidential campaign it was often eo 


probably had little weight in so heated a tin 


Now that we are eighteen months distant fr 

Mr. Cleveland's nomination, and that so god a 
Blaine man as Mr. Lodge thinks if right (and w 
agree with him) to include among Hamilton's 


permanent works the history of this scandal 
this high example of a public man’s sacrifice of 
and conjugal fidelity 


his character for chastity 


in order to protect his reputation tor official in 


tegrity—perhaps some will read and ponder who 
in ISM4 were incapable of it 
Harper & Bros, lend their aid in fostering the 
newly t Leo Tolst 
and send out Part L. of his ‘War and Peace’ in 
Square | 
, 


Bell, who follows a French 


iwakened interest in Count 


their Franklin brarv. The English 


transiator is Clara 


version by a Russian lady, and is in turn revised 


in 
by some one unnamed in this country. Some 
day we shall perhaps do better than this 
Mr. Charles C 
a hundred copies of a‘ Catalogue of Bo 
trated with Engravings by Dr. Alexander Ander 
son,’ with a biographical sketch of that carhest 


Moreau has privately printed 


ks Ilhus 


of American wood-engravers Anderson was 
born in New York in 
ence of Bewick, taught himself how to engrave 
This 
with Anderson's book-plate, engraved by himself, 
by Anderson 
A few copies 
of this interesting bibliography will appear in 
of Nash & Piers 


1775, and, under the influ- 


on wood ‘Catalogue’ will be illustrated 


and by head and tail-pieces cut 
after he was ninety vears of age. 


the February sale catalogue 
Nassau St., New York. 
Students of Montaigne, 
well, will be glad to have John Florio's transla 
tion of the ‘ Essayes* made accessible to them in 
the reprint edited by Heary Morley (Routledge). 
The original editions are practically unattaina 
ble, and though bulky are harder reading than 
the very fine though clear print of this reproeduc- 
tion, for which the editor has written a good in 


and of Shakspere as 


troduction and a short glossary. 

Mr. Clarence E. Blake, Principal of the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Collegiate Institute, has published 
(D. Appleton & Co,) a small lexicon to the first 
three books of Homer's‘ Lliad,’ together with por- 
tions of books iv, v, vi, xviii, xxii (entire), and 
xxiv. In his preface Mr. Blake says: * It has 
been the author's aim to give the student a full 
knowledge of each word found in the work. 
.” The italics are his own, and there is 
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some more to the same purpose. It is perhaps 
needless to say that any such pretension in a lit- 
tle book of 215 pp. is absurd. It is also out of 
place, because it unnecessarily challenges the 
critic to try the book by a test which it could not 
and need not bear, Tried by a more appropriate 
standard the book seems to be sufficiently full, 
complete, and accurate to enable the student to 
read satisfactorily so much of the ‘ Diad’ as is 
usually required for admission to college. It will 
vast amount of labor, both of head and 
hands, to the student who uses it at so early a 
period in his Greek studies, instead of the mighty 
quarto of Liddell and Scott. That is enough to 
entitle the book to the approbation of teachers 
and pupils. 

We have received three additional volumes of 
the ‘College Series of Greek Authors,” edited 
under the supervision of John Williams White 
and Thomas D. Seymour (Boston: Ginn & Co.). 
The first is a ** text edition” of the ‘* Bacchantes ” 
of Euripides, edited by I. T. Beckwith, Professor 
in Trinity College, ‘‘on the basis of Wecklien’s 
edition.” As it contains nothing but the Greek 
text, the only remark it seems to call for is that 
the mechanical execution is very neat and at- 
tractive. The second is an ‘Introduction to the 
Language and Verse of Homer,’ by Professor 
Seymour, of Yale, one of the general editors of 
the series. The book is intended to bring to- 
gether and arrange in their proper connectiou 
the dialectic forms, metrical peculiarities, and 
noteworthy characteristics of Homeric style and 
syntax, which are usually scattered in a fragmen- 
tary manner through the commentary. An ac- 
tual perusal of a large portion of the work war- 
rants us in saying that it fully redeems all the 
promises of the preface. 

The third volume is Plato’s ‘ Apology of So- 
and ‘ Crito,’ edited on the basis of Cron’s 
edition by Louis Dyer, assistant professor in 
Harvard University. We have rarely come 
across an edition of a Greek classic more satis- 
factory than this. Any one who reads the in- 
troduction, containing a summary of the history 
of Greek Philosophy anterior to the time of Pla- 
to, and who dips bere and there into the com- 
mentary, will not wonder that German scholars 
have indicated their appreciation of Cron’s work 
by calling for eight editions. Professor Dyer has, 
however, not confined himself to a mere transla- 
tion of Cron’s work, but has made such altera- 
tions and additions as seemed advisable to adapt 
it tothe wants of an ‘*‘ English-thinking and Eng- 
lish-speaking public.” We are quite confident 
that no edition of the *‘ Apology’ and ‘ Crito’ 
can be found equal to this for use as a college 
text-book. Another advantage of tbis edition is 
that the commentary is printed on the same page 
with the text. This practice is almost universal 
in Germany, is very generally adopted by Eng- 
lish editors, and conduces greatly to the conve- 
nience of the reader. 

The fourth number of the American Journal 
of Archeology offers a fine array of news and 
We can instance particularly M. 
Salomon Reinach’s description of a singularly 
pleasing statue of Artemis in the Museum of 
Constantinople, which this expert regards as a 
probable late copy of an original to be assigned 
to the time of Praxiteles—‘t some masterpiece of 
the fourth century which has long ago been con- 
verted into lime.” Professor A. C. Merriam 
gratifies a widespread curiosity by publishing 
the text of the law code of the Cretan Gortyna 
discovered in the flume of an old mill, as our 
readers are aware, 
annotates, 


save a 


crates ” 


discussion. 


The tables relating to slaves and to 





This he both translates and | 


the rights of married women are of especial | 


interest. Professor Merriam assigns these laws 
to the Solonian period, Compare this with our 
Fugitive Slave Law of 1850: ‘' Whoever intends 
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to bring suit in relation to a freeman or a slave, 
shall not take action by seizure before trial; but, 
if he do seize him, let the Judge fine him ten 
staters for the freeman, five for the slave, be- 
cause he seizes him, and let him adjudge that he 
shall release him within three days. . . . But 
if one party contend that he is a free man, the 
other that he is a slave, those that testify that he 
is free shall be preferred.” Besides the plate of 
the Artemis, which M. Reinach says does more 
than justice to the victim of barbarous Turkish 
scrubbing, there are two other heliotypes, repre- 
senting fragments of the sculpture of Notre 
Dame. The monoliths of San Juan Teotihuacan, 
Mexico, are illustrated in the text of the paper, 
by Mr. Wm. H. Holmes, which discusses them. 

Our excellent contemporary, Scandinavia,pub- 
lished monthly in Chicago, has passed through a 
financial crisis which menaced its continuance 
except in more restricted proportions. We are 
glad to learn that it will not be suspended or re- 
duced, and that an imeorporated company has 
taken hold of it. 

The Baltimore Civil-Service Reformer begins 
its second volume with renewed vigor. Its posi- 
tiveness and aggressiveness are refreshing, and 
quite distinguish it from other papers of the same 
class. Like these, however, it deserves a more 
than local circulation. 

The Monthly Index is the latest outcome of 
the Q. P. Index scheme. No. i, for January, lies 
before us, a broadside—one-half, we are told, ot 
wnat the February number will be. The sub 
scription price is twenty-five cents a year. A 
column is devoted to correspondence—a sort of 
notes-and-queries department. The editor’s ad- 
dress is 250 New Jersey Avenue, S. E., Washing- 
ton, D. C. The publication office, as usual, is 
Bangor, Maine, and checks should be made paya- 
ble to Q. P. Index. This monthly issue (which 
does not supersede the annual volume) is tor sale 
in Boston by Cupples, Upham & Uo., and in 
New York by J. W. Christopher, 47 Dey Street. 

The International News Company sends us the 
first number of the English Historical Review, 
of which we can now only praise the absolute 
beauty of its typography. Pending our review 
of its contents, we commend it heartily to all stu- 
dents of history in this country. 

The twenty-third Bulletin of the United States 
National Museum is devoted to a sketch of the 
life and a full bibliograpky (filling 273 pages, 8vo, 
in double columns) of the writings of one of the 
most venerable and persistently industrious of 
living naturalists, Dr. Isaac Lea, of Philadelphia, 
now in his ninety-fourth year. Mr. Newton P. 
Scudder has edited what is .virtually an auto- 
biography of Mr. Lea, full of interesting details 
relating to himself and to the eminent scientists 
whose acquaintance he made during two visits 
abroad. Dr. Lea is of Quaker ancestry, but for- 
feited his birthright by enlisting for the war of 
1812, though not called into service. He is prob- 
ably the only surviving subscriber to Silliman’s 
Journal from the first number of that publi- 
cation, as he may well be the oldest person in 
this country ever actively engaged in the publi- 
cation of books (firm of M. Carey & Sons, Dr. 
Lea having married a daughter of Mathew 
Carey). Dr. Lea has preserved all his scientific 
correspondence since 1818; and the portion of it 
here printed, embracing letters to and from the 
late Jeffries Wyman in regard to Agassiz’s reluc- 
tance to admit the occurrence of animal remains 
among the coal strata, is suggestive of the value 
of the vast mass that remains. A fine etching of 
Dr. Lea serves as a frontispiece to the biographi- 
cal sketch. 

With the February number the Book-Buyer 
will be enlarged and illustrated. In addition to 
the series of author-portraits there will be other 
illustrations, taken most frequently from new 
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books in the manner of the special Christmas 
number. Mr. Laurence Hutton will begin a 
brief series of articles on ‘‘American Bookplates,”’ 
a subject of much interest to collectors and hith- 
erto almost wholly neglected. Mr. Hutton’s ar- 
ticles will be illustrated. A portrait of Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett will be the extra illus- 
tration of the February number. 

The January Portfolio (Macmillan) opens with 
the beginning of a new book by the editor on 
“Imagination in Landscape Painting.” Those 
who have followed the discussion in these columns 
over realism and idealism will find something to 
the purpose in Mr. Hamerton’s chapters, which, 
by the way, are illustrated in the text. and by a 
full-page mezzotint after David Cox. Two other 
etchings are noteworthy: ‘* Elizabeth of France,” 
after Rubens; and ‘Cattle in Regent’s Park,” 
after James Ward, concerning whom Mr. C. O. 
Murray has large words of praise as an animal 
designer. 

L’ Art draws for its material in Nos, 516, 517 
(Macmillan) on two forthcoming works—on Phi- 
dias, by Prof. Max Collignon, and on Donatello, 
by Eugéne Miintz. The chapter borrowed from 
the former relates to the frieze of the Parthenon, 
and the illustrations are very fine specimens of 
“process.” Two etchings, after portraits by An- 
tonio Moro of an unknewn Jean Gallus and bis 
wife, are the gems of these numbers. But there 
is also one after Rembrandt's ‘‘ Jacob Blessing 
the Children of Joseph,” and scattered through 
the text of an article on Rembrandt by Emile 
Michel are numerous facsimiles of the artist’s own 
etchings, including some of the most famous. 

Mr. Samuel Waldington, the editor of two 
valuable collections of English sonnets, is now 
engaged on a third—a gathering of translations 
into English of sonnets of foreign authors. Mr. 
Waddington, whose address is No. 47 Connaught 
Street, Hyde Park, W., London, will be glad to 
receive suggestions or translated sonnets from 
any one interested in the subject. 

Bertram Dobell, of No. 66 Queen’s Crescent, 
London, is preparing for immediate publication 
by himself a ‘Catalogue of a Collection of Books 
and Pamphlets Printed for Private Circulation.’ 
This will be the first English bock on this inte- 
resting subject since the second edition of Mar- 
tin’s ‘ Catalogue of Books Privately Printed’ ap- 
peared in 1854. 

The Publication Agency of the Johns Hopkins 
University are about to issue, under the editorial 
supervision of Prof. Isaac H. Hall, a reproduc- 
tion in phototype of seventeen pages selected 
from a Syriac MS. containing the Epistles known 
as ‘* Antilegomena.” These embrace the com- 
monly rejected Epistles 2 Peter, 2 and 3 Jobn, 
and Jude, of which but one other MS. has ever 
been published before. Each page will have a 
separate leaf. The price by mail is three dol- 
lars. The same Agency has also nearly ready a 
photographic map in seven plates, of the normal 
solar spectrum, made by Prof. H. A. Rowland. 
It extends to wavelength 5790., and is superior 
in definition and freedom from distortion to any 
engraved map ever published. The set unmount- 
ed costs ten dollars, 


—The discussion of educational reform has 
been more obviously concerned with the object of 
attack, the classics, than with the challenger, 
science; but it becomes plainer that this masked 
champion of the new age is really dual, and it be- 
gins to be uncertain whether applied science, as 
distinguished from theoretical, is not the more 
dangerous, and whether the field of conquest will 
not prove to be in the general public schools 
rather than the colleges of the old time. In the 
February Harper’s Mr. Charles H. Ham recites 





the progress made by manual training in this 
country during the decarle which has elapsed 


as Ot indy 





boned 
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since its introduction, and the showing is a very 
gratifying one. The Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology has been a very valuable feeder to 
the new movement, and the lately established 
school at Chicago bids fair to be to the West in this 
department what Michigan has been in the aca- 
demic; the schools at Baltimore, Toledo, and 
Philadelphia are highly prosperous, and it ap- 
pears that the system obtains in twenty-seven 
States. The article, however, is more to be com- 
mended to educators and others because of its 
broadly argued philosophy, which puts the discus- 
sion on the grounds of the highest debate. The 
author disavows the suggestion, lately emanating 
from Cornell, that these schools should be devot- 
ed to training in the arts of their localities,which 
would involve, he thinks, a perpetuation of caste 
by education. He doesnot plead for them onthe 
basis of utilitarianism as being merely practical, 
but holds that they are better education of the 
mind and morals, and better adapted to our civil 
needs, than the schools of the past; he does not 
even allow that they area phase of merely indus- 
trial conditions. It is the old conflict of training 
against culture, of action against thought, of so- 
ciety against the individual, though these antithe- 
ses are, of course, only suggestive. It does seem, 
however, that the habit of continually blending 
the thought with the act is of the highest intel- 
lectual value, that accustoming the youth to la- 
bor tends to give them more correct and sensible 
notions of the business of life, and to kill out the 
notion—that miserable outgrowth of our high- 
schools—that hand Jabor is degrading, and third- 
ly, that the hygienic effects (for these hours of 
manual training are only supplementary to the 
ordinary English branches) are excellent in the 
extreme. 


—The Aflantic is noteworthy for the most ad- 
mirable article in the political tield, both asa piece 
of reasoning and as a literary production, that has 
been in its pages fora very long time. It isa dis- 
cussion by Mr. A. L. Lowell of the probable effects 
upon our Government of making our present Ca- 
binet responsible to Congress, in the same way 
as a Parliamentary ministry. The author dis- 
cusses the subject in all its branches, as it would 
affect the two houses, the President,and the courts, 
and incidentally unfolds the scheme and under- 
lying philosophy of our Constitution with a lu- 
cidity, speed, aod grasp that are of the greatest 
rarity in this department. He concludes that the 
change would wreck our governmental structure 
and seriously narrow its political theory. It will 
be of interest to note that at the close of his arti- 
cle he opposes Mr. Wilson, the author of the re- 
cent notable book on Congressional Government, 
holding that the balance of powers, as originally 
framed, has not been practically deranged by the 
political development of the century, although 
there have been gains and losses of power by the 
various component parts; the gradual recovery 
of power by the States since the Reconstruc- 
tion period, the recuperation of the Presi- 
dency since Johnson’s administration, and the 
enlarged field and essentially unchanged pres- 
tige of the Supreme Court, being especially in- 
sisted on. 


—The effort of Professor Freeman, a few years 
since, to formulate a science of comparative poli- 
tics, worthy to rank with political economy on 
the one hand and comparative philology or reli- 
gion on the other, has not proved very success- 
ful; chiefly, we suppose, because the number of 
politicians, whether practical or amateur, among 
the reading class is so much smaller than that of 
theologians and philologists. The recent discus- 
sion of its rules by the House of Representatives 
was generally treated by the press as an abstruse 
question, of no interest except in its bearing upon 
specific legislative propositions such as tariff re- 
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form. The lately published handbook of the Libra 

rian of Congress does, indeed, give a synopsis of 
the rules of the French House, but the procedure of 
other parliamentary bodies, especially those of 
Germany, which, from the federal nature of its 
government, present peculiar analogies with our 
own, are not mentioned. ‘ Der Mecha 

nismus des Reichtags,” as it is called by a writer 
in the January Vem Fels zum Meer, affords, 
however, material for an inter sting study, since 
at almost every point the procedure contrasts 
with that to which we are accustomed. As every 

where, except in Great Britain, the German Par 
liament decides upon the qualifications of its 
members. 


even 


At the beginning of the session the 
reports of all the voting precincts, forwarded by 
the various State governments, are examined by 
cominittees, the members who have a prina-facis 
valid title to their seats being divided for this 
purpose into seven sections, chosen by lot, the 
same number of cases being assigned to each, and 
the destin .tion of each case being likewise deter 
mined by lot. The fact of the Parliament's being 
an afterthought, or, as is often asserted, a fifth 
wheel on the Government chariot, instead of be 
ing the ruling estate, or, at any rate, one of three 
mutually independent bodies, is shown at the 
outset in its inability to unseat an illegally elect 
ed member. All it can dois to adopt the com 
mittee’s report to that effect, which carries with 
it a request tothe Ministry to take the further 
But as the Ministry is inde 
pendent of the Parliament, it takes its time, and 
often its investigation is not finished till Parlia- 
Add to this 
that contestants get neither expenses nor salary, 
and it will be seen that the inducements to con 
test on the part of anti-administration candidates 
are not great. 


steps necessary. 


ment’s term of service has expired 


—The credentials of at least 200 members hav 
ing been reported to be correct, 
ceeds to the election of 


Parliament pro- 
its speaker 
speaker having been its oldest (in 
presume) member. 
members of the majority, are then chosen, and 


the acting 
seTvice, We 


Two vice-presidents, always 


eight secretaries, among whom, by custom, all 
considerable ** groups” are represented. Four of 


the secretaries, wh) are chosen from among the 
youngest and most active members, serve at a 
time, one of their duties being to prevent mem 
bers, in revising the stenographic reports of their 
**remarks,” from making any changes except 
verbal corrections. It appears, however, that 
complaints of the inaccuracy of the * record” 
are not infrequent, even inGermany. The see 
retaries also count the votes and act as tellers, 
The perma 
number, are chosen by 
vote by the seven divisions above described, each 
division an equal representation. The 
committees deal, respectively, with rules, peti 
tions, commerce and industry, finance and taxa 


as well as serve as reading clerks. 
nent committees, six in 


having 


tion, justice, and appropriations. The speaker 
has the right to take part in the proceedings of 
any committee, and any member of Parliament 
who chooses may be present. 
cluding reporters, are excluded, so 
that the papers have to depend upon the favor 
of members for their information. This secresy 
makes corrupt combinations possible and, it is 
charged, not infrequent. In nothing, however, 
is the practice of the Ge: man Parliament so wide- 
ly different from ours as in the rules intended to 
prevent waste of time and printer's ink. Sucha 
bunkum institution as our ** bill day ~ is avoided 
by forbidding even the introduction of any origi- 
nal proposition unless the would-be introducer 
can secure for it at least thirteen sponsors besides 
himself. The practical result of this rule is that 
no bills are introduced merely to please a consti- 
tuent or to call forth a commendatory leader in 


But the public, in- 


rigorously 


wD 


a local paper—none, in short, which have not at 
their back the majority of some one of the 
parties or groups into which the Parlhament 
divided. The preset} Parliament, by tl 
the first in which the 
hearing, except 


PALS 


was 
Socialists could obtain a 
bili fathered by 


their number, hitherto, hay 


in debate on a 
some other party 
ing been below fourteen 


Professor Prever, of Jena, well known t! 

his researches into hypnotism, the develo nt 
the infant mind, ete , does not believe 1 
pathy, and attempts in a twenty-two pa ‘ 
to give the readers of the January 
the reasons for bis scepticism. His crit 
are confined to the Proceedings t! s ‘ 
for Psychical Researcl in London, w hinsS 
tember, ISS, pumbered 100, and a vear a 
members. including 1440 women. With t ii 
man contempt for the feminu 
Prever remarks that ‘'the large ou 

|}Snale members and participators shows at 
very Cutset that a strictly scient spirit cannot 
be regarded as underlying the Society's pr 
ings.” But since the Society bas assun 
large dimensions as to have its | ‘ 
ters and a library, and since it imelud un 
its active or honorary members such nan 
Balfour Stewart, Lord Ray let ts . Bow 





ditch, Mr. Crookes, and Mr. A. RO W " 
Prever thinks it worth wit t xn 
proceedings critically, so as t ‘ his 
trvmen against these use s prooeedit 
prevent, if possible, the formation : i 
societV in Germany Prever’s analy { 

ber of the 600 reported cases of telepathy a \ 
ceedingly ingenious and su anal, tl 
concedes that the pross fu 4 i! ! 

ference cannot be disproved, | makes t a” 
good case that the experin ter ‘ ant 
lv yrnered sources of error w h vitiat t) 
conclusions, Especially inget s his ex] ‘ 
tion of the countless wavs in which the two p 
sons to be examined can comm te with ea 
other, if in the san r adjoining rooms is by 
means of different made in breathi 
through mouth ’ ments with th 
foot, gnashing of et rememberin 
at the same time that individuals, owing to great 


nervous susceptibility or 
with as abnormal acuteness of the senses as are 
hypnotized persons. In Liverpool, for 


two girls were examined who claimed that one 


could tell what the ott 


er ate, if the latter was al 
lowed to put her hand on the former's shoulder. 
Aside from the fact that there might have been 
a prearranged alphabet of signs through pres 
sure on the shoulder, there was the probability 
that one of the girls had a very acute sense of 
smell The result showed that in thirty-two 
trials only six answers came out correct, and in 


five of these cases the substance used had a strong 
In other the per 
sons under examination puts the question him 
self to the other, Preyer points out that the whole 
secret may be betrayed by special accents placed 


odor. instances, where one of 


on certain words, in the same way that dogs can 
be taught to pick out certain cards, to add and 
subtract, by The 
cases of alleged acticn of one mind on another, 


emphasizing certain words 
at greater distances, Preyer regards as either 
due to coincidence, to fraud, to hallucinations, 
to incorrect reporting, or to lack of accurate ob 
servation, which, always difficult, is more espe 
cially so in the region of psychic phenomena. tn 
conclusion, he points out that savages ascribe 
nothing to chance, while with progressive civil 
ization we see more and more how many things 
that appear to be related as cause and effect are 
mere coincidences, 


—Inthe same number of the Rundschau Eduard 
von Hartmann has a long and interesting. article 





SO 


Esthetics,” which is probably a 
chapter in his forthcoming general work on 
eesthetics. He briefly examines the theories of 
Kant, Schelling, Hegel, Vischer, Schopenhauer, 
Hanslick, Lazarus, Engel, Hausegger, and makes 
Hart- 


on ‘* Musical 


many subtle and suggestive criticisms. 


mann, if we mistake not, had intended to become | 


a musician before the happy thought struck him 
that he might chisel a new idol, and place it in 
the pantheon of metaphysical fetishes, labelled 
the ** Unconscious.” His early musical training, 


therefore, ought to qualify him to speak more 


intelligently than most of his predecessors on 
this subject. The great trouble with musical 
zesthetics has hithertu been that almost all the 
authors who have written, about it have been 
either ignorant of music or of psychology. 
Kant and Schopenhauer, with their deep insight 


into mental problems, had a ludicrously inade- | 


quate conception of music from a practical point | 


of view, and Vischer was in the same prediva- 
ment. Hanslick, on the other hand, as well 4s 
Engel, Ehrlich, and even Wagner, had but an 
elementary knowledge of psychology, so that 
they were little better off than the other group. 
Hertmann is both a musician and a psychologist, 
but whether this advantage has enabled him to 
find the key to the mysteries of mind and music 
cannot be inferred from the Rundschau article. 
There are, unfortunately, indications that, as 
usual, he has prostrated himself before his fetish, 
and is going to parade that once more as the final 
cause and essence of all things. The best thing 
in his article is the incisive and lucid manner in 
which he exposes the inconsistencies and contra- 
dictions in the systems of Schopenhauer, Engel, 
and especially of Hanslick, whose treatise on the 
‘Beautiful in Music,’ being the only generally 
intelligible one ever written, has reached a sixth 
edition, despite his absurd attempt to deny mu- 
sic its emotional import, and his formal theory 
which degrades music to something little better 
than an acoustic kaleidoscope. 


—M. Alex. Bertrand has protested, in a memoir 
read before the Academy of Inscriptions, against 
applying the division of prehistoric archeology 
into Stone Age, Bronze Age, and Iron Age to 
other countries than Scandinavia. There the di- 
vision holds. There was first an epoch when the 
metals were unknown and the dead were buried 
in megalithic monuments; then one in which 
gold and bronze were known and the dead were 
burned; in a third, iron and silver are added to 
the metals known. But this chronology, first em- 
ployed by Thomsen, Keeper of the Copenhagen 
Museum of Antiquities, between 1830 and 1835, is 
only partly true of the rest ot Europe. An early 
age in which metals were unknown may gene- 
rally be found, but if acountry wassettled late, by 
nations who already were acquainted with metals, 
those countries would have little or no trace ofa 
Stone Age, and this appears to be the case with 
Greece and Germany. And in the two last ages 
there is no reason why bronze should everywhere 
precede iron. Bronze, an alloy cf copper and 
tin, would only be made where tin was easily ob- 
tainable. At any rate, the Bronze Age is confined 
to Scandinavia and Ireland. But Gaul makes up 
for its poverty in this respect by having three 
stone ages—the Quaternary, when man coexisted 
with animals now extinct; the Cave period, to 
which the engraved reindeer bones belong; and 
the Neolithic or polished-stone age. As to the 
Iron Age, all one can say is that it is late every- 





where, but it is thousands of years earlier in some | 


countries, Egypt, for instance, than in others. It 
appears to have slowly marched from the East, 
reaching the Danube and Italy long before Gaul, 
and Gaul six or seven centuries before 1t is found 
in Denmark andIreland. Westward the path of 
iron takes its way. 
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HADLEY’S RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION. 
Railroad Transportation, its History and Laws. 
By Arthur T. Hadley. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
PROFESSOR HADLEY’s treatise is no less timely 
than it is valuable. Prepared as a course of col- 


lege lectures, the published work, as is not un- | 
usual in such cases, bears plain traces of the fact; | 


much of it, while sufficiently good tor class-room 


delivery, hardly bears ‘the test of reading. It 


would have been well if these portions, when not 
wholly stricken out, had been considerably re- 
duced in the process of printing. Nevertheless, 


| 


taken as a whole, the work is the result of an in- | 


vestigation no less wide than exhaustive, and one 
possible only to a thoroughly equipped man, 
famihar with many modern languages. 

The treatise comes just when Congress is called 
upon to deal with a new question of first-class 
importance. Up to the present time the national 
Government has made no effort to solve the so- 
called railroad problem. So far as this question 
is concerned, the statute book is as yet a clean 
sheet of paper; and if national legislation regulat- 


ing railroad traffic between the States is now to | 


be entered upon at all, it is important it should 
be entered upon intelligently. The indications 
thus far have not been encouraging. For years 


| 


certain members of Congress have been groping | 


around the subject in a blind sort of a way. 


Amcng these Mr. Reagan, of Texas, has been | 


most prominent. Indeed, the ‘* Reagan bill,” so 
called, has regularly made its appearance before 
each recent Congress, has almost as regularly 
been reported to the House against the 
judgment of the major part of the Com- 
mittee which had the matter under considera- 
tion, and has then passed by acclamation. 
Every effort to stop it has proved futile. In the 
Senate it has as regularly metits death, generally 
disappearing among the mass of unfinished busi- 
ness. It has deserved its fate. 
bungling piece of legislation could hardly be 


devised. Some twenty years behind the times, 


| 


A cruder, more | 


it is based upon no thorough study, and rumor 


says was originally drafted by an obscure Penn- 
sylvania lawyer, who hoped to deal through the 
national Guvernment with questions arising be- 
tween the Pennsylvania and some other railroad 
of that State. Nevertheless, the Reagan bill will 
undoubtedly be pressed before this Congress by 
its author no less vehemently than it was pressed 
before the last. It may again pass the House of 
Representatives, though there is slight chance 
that it will ever become a law. This is fortunate, 
for in entering upon legislation the first step goes 
for much. Where that is wrong, all that follows 
is apt to be wrong. 

The Reagan bill will probably fail to become a 


law owing to the fact that the two branches of | 


Congress are at cross purposes on the subject to 
which it relates. Senator Cullom, of Illinois, 
took the railroad question up during the last 
Congress as his peculiar province in the Senate, 
as it was that of Mr. Reagan in the House. In 
the measure which he prepared he came near the 


correct principle, for he proposed the establish- | 


ment of a commission. His bill was sub- 
stituted for that of Mr. Reagan by the 
Senate, and there the matter ended. Mean- 
while a Senatorial Committee was appointed 
to investigate the whole subject, and during the 
past summer that Committee has been over 
almost the entire country, hearing evidence and 
receiving impressions from all sorts of people. 
The material thus accumulated fills two bulky 
volumes which few will have the courage to 
open. 
book so peculiarly timely. In it he compresses 
the recent experience of all Europe bearing 
upon this same question, and puts it com- 
pactly at the disposal of the Congress. He 


It is this which makes Prof. Hadley’s | 


[Number 1074 


Cul- 
book 


neatly supplements the work of the 
lom Committee, and there is no other 
which covers the same ground in the same way. 
Some years since, indeed, a treatise was 
publishea by Mr. C. F. Adams, jr., then 
about to leave the Massachusetts Railroad 
Commission, which covered a portion of the 
ground; but new investigations have since 
taken place, establishing results then only par- 
tially developed. Some of the conclusions at 
which Mr. Adams arrived have by experience 
been tound erroneous, and Mr. Hadley has also 
penetrated into fields which either then did not 
exist, or which Mr. Adams did not enter upon. 
This work, therefore, supersedes the earlier trea- 
tise. It is not only wider and more thorough, 
but itis later. It covers recent developments in 
Great Britain, as well as in Belgium, Prussia, 
Austria, France, and, above all, Italy. The last 
word each of those countries has to say upon the 
transportation problem is, therefore, presented 
at just the right moment, in compact, easily 
comprehended shape. 

Yet after all perhaps the most curious feature 
of the work is the small value which all this vast 
mass of matter that Prof. Hadley has con- 
densed, has for America. In other words, the 
railroad experience of one country seems to be of 
limited value to other countries. Too much de- 
pends upon the traditions and political habit of 
the people of each country, upon the manner in 
which they approach problems, and the business 
organizations through which they work. This is 
brought out very clearly by Prof. Hadley in 
some criticisms he passes upon a conclusion of 
Mr. Adams's, to the effect that results worked out 
to a satisfactory practical result by an appeal 
to public opinion in Massachusetts had like- 
wise been worked out to a similar result 
by appeal to public opinion in Great Britain. 
Speaking from recent official investigations, 
Prof. Hadley shows that this is not the case. 
The direct opposite is the case. Influences which 
in this country, working through newspapers, 
public discussion, and in the halls of legislation, 
will produce a certain effect, cannot be relied on 
to produce at all equal effects in Great Britain. 
The great railroad corporations there have not 
the same regard to public opinion; they have not 
the same fear of legislative action. Everything 
in England moves in slower and more conserva- 
tive channels, and in a less aggressive way. As 
Prof. Hadley’s investigation widens he finds 
this true also of other countries, only in yet 
greater degree. Public opinion has less power in 
France than in England; and less again in Ger- 
many than in France. 

On the other hand, the influences which have 
produced results in Europe can hardly be de- 
pended on to produce them in America, The 
power of the Government does not make itself 
felt in the same way; the people look less to the 
Government for direction and support; military 
conditions do not need to be regarded; police 
regulations are less customary. It becomes, 
therefore, apparent to the careful reader of 
Prof. Hadley’s pages that, to be worked out suc- 
cessfully, the American railroad problem must 
be approached in a wholly new spirit and from a 
new direction. It must be handled with the 
most careful regard to the political, social, and 
business conditions existing on this continent; 
and with very little regard for those existing 
elsewhere. In fact, European experience is large- 
ly misleading for America. 

The present tendency of American railroad le- 
gislation is distinctly toward what is known as 
the Massachusetts system. This system was the 
result of what Mr. C. F. Adams, jr., who had a 
good deal to do with it in its early days, has term- 
ed “ta happy legislative guess.” In 1869 public 
opinion in Massachusetts called for some regula- 
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tion of railroads. A commission naturally sug- 
gested itself, but the Legislature was not willing 
to intrust the Commissioners with large or gene- 
ral powers. Accordingly, a bill was passed cre- 
ating a commission, but giving it power to do 
little more than investigate, report, and recom- 
mend. Only under certain conditions was the 
Attorney-General to lend assistance to the Com- 
missioners when it appeared that a statute 
of the State was distinctly violated. We believe 
we are correct in saying that in not more than 
two or three instances in the course of fifteen 
years has this reserve power been called into 
play. At first the Commissioners had small faith 
that they could accomplish anything. Indeed, 
the question was, §How could they avoid falling 
into contempt ? Nevertheless, they went to work 
receiving complaints and investigating. Their 
investigations were of two classes—first, those 
arising out of specific causes of complaint; and 
second, those of a general character instituted 
by themselves. Gradually a system built itself 
up. It was what might fairlv be called an essen- 
tially ‘“‘American system.” The only force the 
Commissioners had to rely upon was an intelli- 
gent, educated public opinion. Not having the 
sheriff's officer at their beck, they were obliged 
to meet the corporations or their representatives 
when any subject of complaint presented itself, 
and to discuss the issue to a result. If the Com- 
missioners were wrong in the conclusions they 


reached, the fact would surely be made 
to appear, and they would be unable to 
press their demands. On the other hand, 


if they were right, it became a question of 
the degree of weight which the corpcrations 
would attach to their findings. The appeal, 
theretore, was neither to the constable nor to the 
court of law. It was to reason and an intelli- 
gent public opinion, with the Legislature always 
inthe background. The result perhaps astonished 
no one so much as the Commissioners themselves. 
Half the time, at least, they found themselves 
compelled to take the side of the corporations. 
The causes of complaint were frivolous, or ground- 
less, or unreasonable. They would not bear state- 
ment. The taking the side of the corporations iu 
so large a proportion of cases inspired the latter 
with confidence. They felt that the Commission- 
ers were fair. Accordingly, the corporations 
were not wholly indisposed to yield when the de- 
cision was against them; and where a decision 
was thus rendered, and was supported with a 
sufficiently vigorous presentation before the 
Legislature, the corporations almost always did 
yield. Indeed, it is said that the cases on record 
are few in which they failed in the end to do so. 

Such a system is a new departure. It is also 
essentially, and in the best sense of the word, 
‘* American.” It was constantly referred to in 
the hearings before the Cullom Senatorial Com- 
mittee, and in thei. report it is spoken of as *‘ the 
most conspicuous instance of the purely advisory 
Commission; . . . and by reason of its suc- 
cessful working wnder a novel plan and of the 
ability of its membership, it has always made its 
influence widely felt. . . . Its success is now 
undisputed.” The Committee accordingly re- 
commends that Congress should provide for a 
national Commission based on the same funda- 
mental idea. Meanwhile, in Massachusetts itself, 
the Commission seems to be somewhat drifting 
away from its original moorings. As it has ac- 
quired the confidence of the community, powers 
have gradually been conferred upon it. The 
constable is more and more placed at its dis- 
posal. This seems unfortunate. The more 
a constable is placed behind a Commission- 
er, the less the Commissivner will rely upon 
investigation end the correctness of his findings, 
and the more he will rely upon force. It is 
difficult also to persuade the people even of this 
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country to have faith in reason, discussion, and 
the ultimate supremacy of what is fair and right. 
They are continually clamoring for laws which 
will bring about at once the results they desire. 
This is especially the case in the West. Wher- 
ever a Western railroad been 
organized upon the Massachusetts principle, it 
has almost universally been argued either that 
the Commissioners were bribed by the railroad 


commission has 


companis; or else, having no power, that they 
In point of fact the 
men who have been appointed Commissioners 


couid accomptish nothing 


have, us a rule, been incompetent to perform 
their duties. They could not meet the repre 
sentatives of the corporations in discussion. Hac 
they been qualified to do so, the results would 
probably have been more satisfactory. 

In addition to the vast amount of light shed 
upon the results of European experience, this 
American phase of the question is elaborately 
Prof. Hadley. The 
the Massachusetts Commission is traced from its 
commencement. It is to be hoped, therefore, 
that this treatise may find its way into the hands 


discussed by course of 


of as many members of Congress as possible 
*The fact should be recognized that a great system 
for the regulation of the most important material 
interests of the day isto be builtup. Inthat work 
it will be well to make haste slowly. A commis- 
sion should be provided, not too large, the first 
duty of which would be to investigate, and for 

mulate the results of its investigations in recom- 
mendations of law. The Commissioners should 
look into every cause of complaint to which their 
attention is called. 
presented and heard, principles would gradually 
be evolved. 
not until then, can Congressional measures calcu 

lated to dispose of the matter find their way 
into the statute-book. 

But it is impatiently asserted that this process 
takes time. It certainly is open to that objection. 
Meanwhile, on the other hand, the results thus 
far reached through that other process by which 
the Reagan bill was evolved—covering as they do 
a period of fifty years—are certainly not satis 
factory. The number of statesmen like 
Senator Logan, of Illinois, think that the last re 
sults of political economy and social science may 
be mastered by giving to their study the leisure 
time of a fortnight, is considerable. Probably 
there are stil: many members of both branches of 
Congress who believe that in the course of half an 
hour they could formulate a few short laws which 
would settle the whole railroad question. Prof. 
Hadley’s beok would be of value to such, if for no 
other reason than to show how, through half a cen- 
tury, all the countries in Europe have been strug 
gling with this question, and have as vet reached 
no satisfactory results. It might also show them 
that the results reached in Europe are hardly ap 
plicable to this country, and tbat whatever re 
sults are applicable to this country are in a large 
degree to be found in the experience and records 
Finally, it is greatly to be 
hoped that, should a national commission be or- 
ganized, a man so thoroughly equipped for its 
work as Prof. Hadley may find a prominent 
place upon it. His study, habit of mind, and 
power of patient investigation could hardly fail 
to affect in a marked degree the results reached 
by any body of which he might be a member 
Probably there is no other available man in the 
country equally well equipged for this particular 
work. 


From these cases, as they are 


When principles are so evolved, and 


who, 


cf a single State. 


THE SCHU YLERS OF NEW YORK. 
Coloniat New York. Philip Schuyler and _ his 
Family. By Geo. W. Schuyler. 2 vols., 8vo. 
Chas. Scribner's Sons. 1855. 


COLONISTS on this continent from both the great ' 





S1 


stocks which mainly produced them 


mindful of the Scriptural injun 


national 
were piously 
tion to replenish the earth and subdue it >The 
first appearance of the sturdy emigrant from 
Amsterdam, Peter Schuyler, is on the occasion « ¢ 
his marriage in 160; and of his eleven children 
the nine who married (fourteen times 
them) have left 


whose names find a place in this record, besides 


were 


among nearly SOO descendants 


the many undiscovered 


The race is remarkable for 


for quantity. Its suecession counts many not ot 
scure hor inactive in each generatior \ Schus 
ler of the earliest days svent his life in negotia 


ton and diplomacy The friembof the Indians 
his policy of henesty protected the fro 
their attacks and from French invas 


completely than could the weapons of either 
mother, Holland, or its ’ 
Schuyler of the later day has 


lomatic ability to the public service in the border 


} 
stepmother 
iven tnt 
lands of Europe among races as fickle as the Pive 


Nations, and only on the surface less savage Be 


fore New York first) changed its master tl 
Schuylers were familiar with the profession of 
arms, as indeed the inhabitants of the outpost 


opus had need fo be 
ld bigh command at the 


gh 


towns Beaverwyck and E 
A Schuvler hel 


opening of the Revolution, and devoted skill and 


COTA, 


sacrificed fortune in preparing the way for Bur 


govne's surrender, of which another reaped ft] 
honor. In the civil war and in the border 
tests which now emplov our army the Schuvlers 
maintained the ftamuly traditions of ability ina 
tion, fortitude in reverse, and courngee at all 
times 

The author does not attempt to trace his ances 


tor’s lineage further back than the landing from 
Amsterdam, merely saving that he eam 
man, not brought over as a patroon’s colonist, Ty 


be sure, the authentic coat-of-arms is given from 


which a Burke might easily weave a connectin 
thread with perhaps imperial Henry the Fowler 
But the writer's sensible view, that the best no 


bility 1s that of a man’s own deeds, expresses it 


selfin amusing criticism upon the efforts of cer 


tain other Duteh lines to pierce and dignify the 


uncertainty of their family cmgin. H 


takes 
pains to show genealogically that the sovereignty 


of Courland can never have 


belonged to an emi 
grating ancestor of the New York family bearing 
a slightly similar name. He puts a peasant at 


the head of the race of Buren, instead of the 
title as kin to the house of 

And the blood of the De 
ceurtly 


counts who bore that 
Grange Renceve te 


rather ‘said to have been derived from a 
noble family,” though in this instance the claim 
can be clearly made out 

The first Schuvlers, like most of the Dutch colo 
nists of note and enterprise, began as traders, 
and ended as land buyers. Their arts were those 
of peace, and their possessions fairly purchased. 
The regulations of the West India Company fer 
the planting of colonies obliged all settlers out- 
side of Manhattan Island ‘to satisfy the Indians 
for the lands they shali settle upon.” The Dutch 
faithfully and honestly practised that justice 
which the planters of other colonies either did 
not attempt at all or failed to persevere in. 
They had their reward in the constant friendship 
of the most powerful of the native tribes. 

The wealth gathered in trade by the early 
Schuylers was prudently invested in houses and 
lands. Yet they did not aspire to rank among 
the five or six great landholders of the colony 
who afterwards immensely enlarged their posses 
sions through royal grants from provincial gov 
ernors. Wedo not read that the boundary lines 
of their individual purchases ran, as in other in- 
stances, for sixteen, twenty, twenty-four miles, 
including such natural landmarks as mountain 
chains and rivers. The curious land history of 
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New York is rather to be traced in the records cf | 


the patroon and the manor holder. Patroons were 


originally members of the West India Company, | 


and, on certain conditions as to colonizing, en- 


territory, including the appointment of civil and 
military officers and the settlement of clergymen. 
The only patroon at the time of the English con- 
quest was the descendant of the only one ever 
really recognized, Killian van Rensselaer, and 
his domain (but not all his dominion) was con- 
firmed to him by royal patent as a manor, in 
1685. The next year Robert Livingston obtained 
from Governor Dongan the erection into a manor 
of his great possessions; and in 1697, Governor 
Fletcher granted the same privilege, little else 
than titular, to the Van Cortlandts. Part of 
these great estates remains with the descendants 
of the original patentees, the greater portion be- 
ing parcelled out among numerous families, The 
Schuylers do not appear to have kept together 
the bulk of their landed property, though we 
read of one descendant in New Jersey, the heir- 
ess also of other lines, who in 1765 bestowed her- 
self and her very considerable estate upon Cap- 
tain Kennedy, afterwards Ear! of Cassilis, who 
thus became ‘‘the greatest householder in New 
York.” 

Nor was it as politicians, influential with the 
managers of State affairs at the capital of the 
province, that the Schuylers shone. The type 
of the men who pushed their fortunes at that 
remote time by such means, is Robert Living- 
ston. Asan enterprising trader, as a great Gov- 
ernment contractor, as an office-holder for fifty 
years, his Scotch thrift, his Dutch alliance, his 
friendship with men near the throne, bis influ- 
ence with provincial governors, earned him high 
consideration. His life was stirring and adven- 
turous. By turns displaced from office and re- 
stored, intriguing on both sides of the ocean, the 
patron of Kidd, now the friend and now the 
enemy of Bellomont and Burnet, once a Leis- 
lerian and again an anti-Leislerian, be is the 
most notable example of the versatile politician 
of his day. He left a great estate, and a name as 
conspicuous as any in colonial annals, 

There was, however, a field for action vital to 
the interest and even the existence of the colony 
and the province in which the early Schuylers 
spent life and fortune, and won deserved fame. 
Along the northern and western frontiers of New 
York, beyond Albany and Kingston, stretched 
the territcry held by the powerful confederacy 
of the Five Nations, numbering twelve hundred 
fighting men of the most warlike Indian tribes. 
A New England policy of seizure for the saints 
and persecution to extermination for conscience’ 
sake would have turned them into relentless ene- 


mies. The Dutch spoke them kindly. What 
lands they wanted they honestly bought. What 
goods were needed they fairly bartered. Instead 


of a deadly terror, these savages became close 
friends, bound with the Dutch in a covenant- 
chain, and a safeguard to the English against 
French invasion. One English governor said, 
‘* They are a better defence than so many Chris- 
tians.” Another wrote, ‘* They are our only bul- 
wark.” These trading Hollanders builded better 
than they knew. They built with good faith and 
good will, little dreaming that they were shelter- 
ing the young life of a State from the enmity of 
one empire till it should prosper and strengthen 
into the might to cast off the oppression of an- 
other. In 1686 Peter Schuyler, son of the Am- 
sterdam immigrant, appointed by Governor Don- 
gan Mayor of the newly chartered city of Alba- 
ny, was officially chairman of the Board of Com- 
missioners for Indian Affairs. Thenceforward 
for nearly forty years he continued in this ser- 
vice. 


respect in dealings with the Indians gave him an 


| 
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unbounded influence over their capricious and | end of the province the caprice of governors lift- 


suspicious natures. 
nearest imitation of the name of Peter they could 


frame— when they would trust no oneelse. ‘‘ Dur- 
joyed semi-feudal rights over their purchased | 





His bravery, his hospitality, and his self- | 


ing this time,” 
tions saved the province from serious difficul- 
ties.” More than once his timely warnings gave 
protection to the settlements in Massachusetts 
also. 

Before the conversion of the Dutch colony into 
the English province the Five Nations had usu- 
ally been hostile to the French, who made more 
than one iproad with disciplined forces into their 
territory, and suffered the horrors of savage re- 
taliation. With the near approach of English 
power, the French changed their policy. If they 
hoped to succeed in the struggle for empire on 
this side the ocean, the Indians would be useful 
allies. If presents, and:the promise of trade, and 
the persuasions of Jesuit missionaries could not 
win their aid, at least they might be conciliated 
and held neutral. For the English 1t was essen- 
tial to maintain the friendly relations nursed by 
the Dutch, brightening and strengthening the old 
covenant-chain. The Five Nations were shrewd 
enough to profit by the quarrels of kings with- 
out pledging allegiance to either Power, or di- 
rectly aiding either by arms. In this crossing of 
interests and purposes the tact and experience of 
Peter Schuyler found ample occasion for their 
display, and the English governors were content 
for the most part to borrow his influence and 
claim at home the credit for its fortunate results. 
The singular usurpation of Leisler for a time dis- 
turbed this condition of affairs, whieh was fur- 
ther complicated by the declaration cf war be- 
tween England and France. Schuyler wrote 
that the Indians would side with the strong- 
est. Leisler, gaining possession of Albany, de- 
posed Schuyler, who was, however, restored to 
office within three months, on Leisler’s fall and 
execution. Thereafter he continued to conduct 
negotiations with the Indians, to convoke and 
attend councils, and to command attacks upon 
Canada, some of them brilliantly successful, till 
the peace of Utrecht, in 1715, gave repose to the 
province for thirty years, until long after the 
death of Schuyler. 

The study of Peter Schuylet’s public career 
leads to the conclusion that there was no citizen 
of the province in his day to whom its safety and 
prosperity owed so much ; and the retrospect of 
its history teaches us that his repute in England, 
the other colonies, and France, as the great ob- 
stacle to French plans of empire on this conti- 
nent, was well deserved. His name has outlast- 
ed the existence of the tribes he controlled. The 
State doles out a few thousand dollars yearly to 
the remnant of the great Indian confederacy, but 
their public action lingers only in an occasional 
lease of lands to a corporation or the grant of a 
railroad pass for their annual meetings ; unless, 
indeed, some trace of their character may be sup- 
posed to be adopted and to survive in the treaties 
and the treacheries of Tammany sachems. 

As is the case with all the early Dutch fami- 
lies, the bearers of the name of Schuyler, in the 
second generation even, by no means represent 
all the character and influence of the line. Be- 


fore half a century from his coming the children | 


of the founder had intermarned with almost all 


| 
| 


says the author, ‘* his prudence in 
council and his authority among the Five Na- | 





generation the complication of inter-alliances | 


thickens, and the genealogical tables and com- 


ments that fill many pages of these volumes pre- | 


sent a tangle of cress-relationships as entertain- 
ing—to those concerned—as a Chinese puzzle. 
Such intermarriages promoted unity of interest 


and action at Albany, while in New York the ef- | 


fect upon the intimately allied inhabitants of 
public changes was very different. At the court 


‘ 
| 


They trusted ‘‘Quidor”—the | ed families into importance or dropped them out 


of favor and employment. Leisler, connected by 


| marriage with leading people, divided society in- 


to hostile factions whose violence, embittered by 
his execution, disturbed the town for generations. 
The presence of Government, of course, fostered a 
strong Tory party in later times, so that the Re- 
volution found brother arrayed against brother 
and compelled cruel divisions among kindred. 
Leading families were broken up, crushed by 
confiscation or exile, and on the ruins of their 
fortunes new ones rose, the obscure growing pros- 
perous. Mutations of politics affected Albany 
less. Its citizens had, of course, their factions, 
but at no time did Leislerians or Tories control. 

The history of Albany, indeed, is the history of 
the province separate from that of the capital, 
and is more purely and distinctly colonial than 
that of New York city. In making this history 
the work of the Schuylers was direct and con- 
stant and on the right side. Albany stood inde- 
pendent from the beginning. Her patroon held 
his rights firmly against the Dutch Directors. The 
city yielded to Leisler for a few months only, 
through force and by persuasion of the ot! er co- 
lonies. Self-protection amid constant dangers 
compelled united action. The war-path from 
Montreal and from Onondaga led straight to her 
homes. She stood sentry at the outpost of great- 
est peril. The fidelity, courage, and sacrifice of 
her chief citizens entitle them toa record that has 
been unfairly overshadowed by the more varied 
and exciting annals of the capital. 

Whatever of that history may be gathered 
from these volumes is full of interesting detail 
and curious anecdote. They do not aim to pre- 
sent it compactly or continuously. The nature 
of their subject requires tedious repetitions, The 
incidents of the family record, however, with 
some pains taken in comparisons, piece out a 
tolerably connected narrative of public affairs in 
colonial times. This faithful study of an ances- 
tral line throws astrong light upon the solid vir- 
tues of the Dutch founders of our commonwealth, 
and deserves the praise of all New Yorkers who 
are proud of the truth that Holland is an equal 
sharer with England in the building of their 
State. 





Tiryns. The Prehistoric Palace of the Kings of 
Tiryns: The Results of the Latest Excava- 
tions. By Dr. Henry Schliemann, Hon. D.C.L., 
Oxon., ete. The Preface by Prof. F. Adler, 
and contributions by Dr. Wm. Dirpfeld. With 
188 woodcuts, 24 plates in chromo-lithography, 
1 map, and 4 plans. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1885. Pp. lxiv., 385. 

THE megaron was the principal room in the 

palace, in which guests were received and enter- 

tained. This megaron measures about 38 feet by 

31, and was supported by four pillars, of which 

only the round stone bases remain. The floor 

was covered with a concrete, chiefly of lime, on 
which was painted ‘a bright, simple carpet- 
pattern ” (pp. 225, 226), made by bands of three 
parallel lines dividing the surface into squares 
and rectangles. Distinct traces of red color re- 
main in some of the squares, and faint traces of 
blue in the dividing bands. In the middle of the 


the principal settlers of Beaverwyck. In the next | room is a circle, about 10'; feet in diameter, in 


which there is no concrete: this is without doubt 
the hearth of the house, the centre of domestic 
life. The four pillars of the roof surround it; 
and we have before us the scene of the ‘ Odyssey,’ 
when Nausicaa directs Ulysses to her mother. 
He is to go directly to the megaron of the pal- 
ace, where he will find the Queen “sitting at the 
hearth in the light of the fire, leaning against 
a pillar, plying her spindle with sea-purple wool, 
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while behind her sit her hand-maidens.” Against 
the same pillar stands the seat of her father, 
*‘on which he sits and sips his wine like an im- 
mortal” (*‘ Odyssey,’ vi., 305—309). 

Near the great megaron on the east, but with- 
out any direct communication with it, is a small 
courtyard, upon which opens a smaller megaron 
through a nearly square vestibule, which here 
represents both prodomos and aithousa. This 
megaron measures about 25 feet by 18; it has a 


central hearth, but no supporting pillars; and its | 


vestibule appears to have had no columns be- 
tween its ante. Thisis a repetition, on a smaller 
scale, of the principal court and its hall, and 
there can hardly be a doubt that it is the wo- 
men’s dwelling so frequently mentioned by Ho- 
mer. The plan of the palace will show that, al- 
though there was no direct passage between these 
apartments and the great hall, there was a very 
indirect means of communication through seve- 
ral narrow and winding passagesin the rear of the 
palace, and possibly another between the two in- 
ner courts through a third court on the east. 
There was also a narrow passage leading from 
the women’s court directly to the outer propy- 
leum of the palace. It is difficult to reconcile 
some references in the ‘Odyssey’ to the women’s 
quarters in the palace of Ithaca with the more 
complicated arrangements found at Tiryns, espe- 
cially as regards communication between the 
two megara; but We can easily understand that 
in a palace with only one or two courts the sepa- 
ration of the women’s apartment from the men’s 
would be much less complete. 

The discovery of these courts and megara at 
Tiryns sheds new light on the similar buildings 
found on the acropolis of Troy. It is now obvi- 
ous that the two structures at Hissarlik, which 
were called temples by both Schliemann and 
Dorpfeld in ‘Troja’ (Nation, No. 974), are 
megara with vestibules, built on the same gene- 
ral plan as those at Tiryns. The greater hall at 
Troy had a central hearth, and was much larger 
than that at Tiryns; it was about 33 feet wide, 
and 60 feet long to the edge of the northern 
trench dug by Schliemann, by which the greater 
part of the building was cut off before its ex- 
istence was suspected. It is hard to decide whe- 
ther the smaller structure at Troy (called Temple 
B. im ‘ Troja’), which bad three divisions, was 
the women’s apartment, or (as Dirpfeld suggests) 
‘a smaller men’s house ” (p. 224}. What we hear 
of the domestic arrangements of the large royal 
family of Troy gives us wide range for specula- 
tion. We can now understand the structure 
southeast of the supposed temples at Hissarlik, 
which is obviously a gateway to an inner court; 
indeed, the open passage and the great stone 
threshold of the gate were found in 1882, al- 
though they are not marked on the plan in 
‘Troja.’ We think we can see, further, why this 
structure was built directly over the long covered 
way which led into the hill from the lower level 
of the southern gate (NF in ‘Troja’): a flight of 
steps from the covered way to the propyleum 
would give the inner court of the palace a direct 
communication with the southern gate below, 
while the gateway itself would be approached on 
the same level by the great southeast gate of the 
acropolis (OX in ‘ Troja’). 

In the northeast corner of the palace at Ti- 
ryns are many rooms of various sizes, which may 
have been bedrooms or storerooms, and others 
on the west have been swept away with the west- 
ern wall. One most interesting room remains on 
the west, which at once suggests the elegant hos- 





pitality of an heroic prince, the bathroom. This | 


measures about ten feet by eight and a half, and 
its floor consists of a single slab of limestone, 
more than two feet thick, with its upper surface 
“carefully levelled and polished.” The use of 
the room is made certain by “‘a square gutter” 
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in the northeast corner of the floor, by which wa- 


ter was carried into a drain. Evident traces of 
drainage are found in other parts of the building 
(pp. 232, 233). The room was probably wain- 
scoted, as is shown by rows of dowel-holes. 
Evena fragment of the bath-tub has been found, 
and it is shown in plate xxiv. It was made of 
terracotta, painted inside with spirals and out- 
side with stripes; it had a thick upper rim and 
strong handles; and it seems to have had the 
shape of a modern bath-tub (p. 252). This can 
hardly be one of Homer's * well-polished bath- 
tubs,” which perhaps were made of metal. In 
the palace of Menelaus were two silver baths, 
given to him by his friend Polybus, of Egyptian 
Thebes, whose wife gave Helen a siiver work- 
basket on wheels, with rim of gold, and a golden 
distaff. The bathroom was approached by a 
small anteroom, which had two opposite doors, 
one opening on the corridor which led to the 
prodomos and also to the courtyard, the other 
on the winding passage which led to the women's 
apartment. It was thus accessible to the wo- 
men by a private way, and it could easily be 
reached from the central hall, while a guest ar- 
riving in the courtyard could be conducted to 
his bath without entering the palace, and could 
afterward enter the megaron through the side- 
door of the prodomos, It will be remembered 
that the two young princes in the ‘Odyssey’ are 
taken to the bath before they enter the megaron 
or are received by Menelaus. If the bathroom 
of the palace at Mycene should ever be found, it 
would have a most tragic interest for readers 
of Eschylus. 

As none of the walls of the palace now stand 
ing are more than three feet high, they give us 


| his. 


no help on the many chronic questions of roofing, | 


lighting, and door-fastening. There 
course, no remains of an upper story, but it 1s 
thought that traces of a staircase can be seen in 
asmall room near the women's apartment. In 
the rubbish on the floors and in a few places on 
the walls themselves were found pieces of plas- 
ter with excellently preserved fresco painting, of 


are, of | 


S33 


would be a most important event in archwology 
even if we were compelled to assign it to the very 
latest period of the history of Tiryns. We bave 
no building of this character, even for that re 
cent age, which we can compare with it. Bnt 
the great question with us all is, whether we have 
really found a genuine palace of the prehistoric 
kings who reigned before the Dorian invasion, in 
the sense in which we have their fortresses in the 
walls of 
viously (Nation, Nos 68, 659) given grounds for 


Mycenw and Tiryns. We have pre 
the strong presumption (which we think few will 
absolutely deny) that relics of royal state or even 
of high refinement and elegance found at My 

cenw are to be assigned to the old Achwan kings 
rather than to any subsequent Argolic dynasty 

These arguments are equally strong when apptied 
to Tiryns. The Dorian kings of Argos can no 
more have built the palace of Tiryns than they 
can have been buried with gold and silver trea 
sures in the royal tombs of Mycenw. There is 
every reason for believing that both these cities 
were seats of powerful kings in the hervic age 
before the Doman invasion, and no reason what 
ever for believing that they were so at any sub 
sequent period, but every reason for the opposite 
opinion. We have, therefore, a right to expect 
that those who assign either the tombs or the 
palace to any later date should give strong rea 
sens for their decision. No theory of a later ori 
gin of the tombs of Mycemw has ever found favor 
with scholars; on the contrary, we think the de 
cided tendency of opinion among those who dis 
sent from Dr. Schliemann's view has been to 
wards an earlier rather than a later date than 
Professor Adier, in his preface to‘ Tiryns' 
(p. XXViil.), pronounces these tombs to be the 
burial places of the older Perseida rather than 
of the Pelopida; the same view is taken by Steffen 


| in the text of the Aarten von Mykenai (mention- 
| ed above), published by the German Archwologi- 


j 


which many specimens are given by Schliemann | 
in colored plates. The walls were first covered | 


with clay, then plastered with lime and painted. 
Only three colors, blue, red, and yellow, are 
found besides white and black. Many of the 
patterns are surprisingly modern, and some are 
extremely fanciful; the strangest is the figure of 
an acrobat (?) dancing on the back of a leaping 
bull, which appears in gold on the outside of the 


real size in plate xiii. 
remarkable frieze, on alabaster slabs about two 


} 


cal Institute; while Koébler believes them to be 
Carian tombs. If the palace of Tiryns is once 
admitted to the heroic age, there will be no rea- 
son for making it later than the great outer 
walls. Dorpfeld regards it as certain that the 
walls and the palace were built at the same time 
(p. 252). Among the proofs of great antiquity 
found in the palace itself we may mention the 
conclusive evidence that the pillars and the ante» 
were made of wood. On no other theory can we 
explain the fact that, while the stone bases of 31 
pillars and 26 ante remain in place, not a single 


fragment of the upper parts has been found. 
volume, and inits real colors and of nearly its | 


Several fragments of a | 


feet wide, have been found built into a wall to | 


which they cannot have originally belonged. The 
pattern consists of semi-ellipses and rosettes in- 
laid with pieces of blue glass and ornamented 
with blue glass bands. Ddirpfeld is confident that 
we have here a veritable Ayanos-frieze, like that 


which adorned the palace of Alcinous in the | 


‘Odyssey.’ He refers to the argument of Lepsi- 
us, showing that the Homeric kyanos * was not 
blue steel, as was universally believed, but either 
the natural lapis /azuli and the real ultramarine 
color, or the artificial blue Egyptian glass” On 
this basis Helbig (‘ Das Homerische Epos aus den 
Denkmalern erlautert *) argues that, as it is im- 
possible to conceive of the real lapis lazuli as 
used for the long bands of a frieze, therefore the 
kyanos of Homer must be tne artificial kind, “a 
glass paste colored blue with copper ore, some- 
times with cobalt, which imitated lapis lazuli” 
(see ‘ Tirvns,’ pp. 284-292). Dirpfeld thinks that 
this conjecture of Helbig is wonderfully con- 
firmed by the frieze found at Tiryns 

The discovery of this most interesting palace, 
with its ground plan so perfectly preserved and 
the character of its rooms so clearly indicated, 


Many of the anta-blocks have dowel-holes in 
their upper surfaces, evidently to hold the wood- 
work. Many of the bases of the columns are 
burned at the edges, and not in the centre. We 
abstain from more than a brief mention of the 
important collection of pottery found in and 
about the palace, which is described by Schlie- 
mann in chapters iii and iv, and copiously ilhis- 
trated in the text and in the colored plates, be- 
cause we believe that ancient pottery should be 
left, for some time to come, to experts to discuss, 
before others can have a rational opinion about 
its age or its relations. We leave also the wall- 
painting and the alabaster frieze to those who 
can discuss them more intelligently after caretul 
examination of the fragments that are preserved. 
We can believe that the palace was built in the 
heroic age, and yet admit that it was preserved, 
repaired, and used in later times. Marks of later 
walls in the courts and in the megaron show that 
extensive changes were at some time made in the 
original plan. It is too early yet to decide how 
much that has now been discovered may beleng 
to these later restorations; but this question is 
entirely distinct from that of the origin of the 


| palace iteelf. 


Dérpfeld is positive in his statements that the 
upper parts of the palace walls were built of sun- 
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dried bricks, like the buildings of Hissarlik. As 
no brick walls are now standing, except two 
which are admitted to be late, the evidence for 
this is found chiefly in the masses of brick débris 
and half-burnt bricks with which ‘almost all the 
rooms of the palace were filled” (p. 258). He 
also believes that the great southwest tower of 
the outer wall had an upper story of brick, “as 
scarcely any stones, but almost exclusively half- 
baked, sun-dried bricks and red rubbish,” were 
found in the closed rooms within the tower. Some 
very ancient walls, which clearly belonged to a 
building older than tce palace, Dr. Dén pfeld tells 
us, were found buried several meires deep in 
brick rubbish; and in this rubbish a trench was 
dug to make a foundation for the terrace wall 
of the upper citadel. No one who has read Dérp- 
feld’s essay entitled ‘Der antike Ziegelbau und 
sein Einfluss auf den dorischen Stil’ will be sur- 
prised at these statements. We do not professat 
this distance to judge independently of evidence 
which has convinced so good an architect and so 
acute an observer as Dr. Dérpfeld. But we 
do feel that it is now too late to dispose of all the 
evidence of the use of bricks in Greece and Asia 
Minor in the heroic age by the simple statement 
that no bricks were used there at that time. 
Perhaps this is true; but it must be proved by 
showing, on independent grounds, that the brick 
buildings at Hissarlik, Hanai-Tepeh, Tiryns, and 
perhaps Mycenz, do not belong to the heroic age, 
and not by merely denying the age of the build- 
ings because they are built of brick. After his 
experience at Tiryns, Dérpfeld abandons the the- 
ory which holds so important a place in ‘ Troja,’ 
that the brick walls of Hissarlik were baked by 
fires built around them after they were built, and 
he now believes that all the bricks used at Tiryns 
and at Troy were sun-dried and unbaked, acd 
that the burning of them must be ascribed to the 
conflagrations which destroyed both cities. We 
may mention here the tragic verse preserved by 
Hesychius, and ascribed to Aschylus by Nauck 
(‘ Trag. Frag.,’ p. 685): Tipvvdiov wAivdevpa, Kundu 
mwv eos, brick-building of Tiryns, seat of the 
Cyclopes. 

The discovery of the palace at Tiryns at once 
suggests the probability that a similar one may 
be found on the still unexplored height of the cita- 
del of Mycenz, where the palace of the Pelopidze 
must have stood. We hope that Dr. Schlie- 
mann will not allow his spade to rest until he bas 
again explored Mycene in the light of the expe- 
rience which he has gained on tbe hill of Tiryns. 








Chosén, the Land of the Morning Calm. By 
Percival Lowell. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
THE number of white men who have seen Corea 
beyond tide-water is so few that, after Hamel 
and his Dutch compatriots in the seventeenth, 
and the Frezch Jesuits in the nineteenth century, 
we wonder if there be even one. Of sailors and 
ship men who have touched on the coast; of 
diplomats, missionaries, and curious visitors to 
treaty ports and the capital on the river and 
near the sea, we have had bundreds. 
these have written letters or taken photographs 
of natives and sc nery; but, excepting Lieutenant 
Bernadon and Ensign Foulke, our naval attachés 





Some of | 


of the Legation in Séoul, we know of none who | 


has really seen the interior of Ché sen. These 


venturesome young men, bent on exploration, | 


were recalled from their inquest by royal mes- 
sengers, on the outbreak of the riots in Séoul in 
December a year ago. 

Mr. Percival Lowell, of Boston, who accompa- 
nied from Japan the Corean Embassy to New 
York and Washington, returned with Hong Ying 
Sik, the Liberal envoy, and by royal invitation 
wintered in the capital. He saw little of the 
country except Pusan, the port opposite Japan, 


, 
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and the road between the west-coast port Inchén 


and Séoul, barring a trip to a monastery, and the | 


mountains and valleys near the city. His book, 
then, is not about Corea, but an account of one 
city and his adventures init. Fortunately, Mr. 
Lowell is an amateur photographer, and the 


most valuable portion of his book lies in the iilus- | 


trations. 
Corean natives and scenery form no mean addition 


Twenty-five full-page Albertypes of | 


to our stock of knowledge concerning Ch6-sen. | 


They present new subjects; the smaller wood- 


cuts being of minor value, and treating chiefly | 
of costume, on which much has already been 


written, with illustration by pencil. 


When one | 


contrasts the triple title (quadruplicate, if the | 


Chinese ideographs be added) with the table of 
contents, he will find a wide discrepancy. If he 


expects the information which the labels suggest, | 
he will be disappointed. Paris may be France, | 


but Séoul is not Corea, and it is the capital and 
not the country which the author describes. In 


Appendix B Mr. Lowell says: “The name the | 


Koreans give their land is Chosén. 
forestalling any want of appreciation on the part 


By way of | 
| former was killed and the latter frightfully 


of others, they also call it T Chosin—Té signify- | 


ing ‘ great.’” 
té—or ta, as the French missionaries write it— 
does not mean “great,” as lo the words dai in 
Dai Nippon or ta in Ta Tsing, but ‘‘all,” ‘entire,’ 
‘*the whole”; so that Té Chosén, or Ta Ché-sen, 
means all Corea. The Coreans do indeed often 
use the grandiloquent phrase in Chinese fashion, 
as do the Japanese ; but in that case it is written 
tai. The latter word is Chinese, and the former, 
té, is pure Corean, a different native spelling and 
ideograph being used in each instance. 

Little or no reference is made by the author to 
any previous writers or authorities upon the sub- 
ject which his book professes to treat. Hus infor- 
mation was gained from personal observation or 
from natives or foreigners on the soil. It is 
therefore fresh and unhackneyed, and presented 
in perspicuous style. His English is excellent, and 
his text readable and highly entertaining. In 
many places it is decijedly humorous, but in his 
effort to avoid dulness he becomes laborious in 
his lightness. One would willingly spare his fun- 
ny paragraphs for the sake of more solid know- 
ledge of his subject. Much of his matter re- 
ceived at first hand from his Corean mentors is 
vitiated by dilution. Into the legends and tradi- 


tions of the country he mixes a mass of nonsense | 
and funny comment that lowers not a little of his | 


text to the level of country-newspaper humor. 


Now, as matter of fact, the prefix | 





| 


One is vexed at the flimsiness of the narrative. | 


Anything like exact statements, dates, or statis- 
tics it would be hard to find in the volume, ex- 
cept in an appended note, in which the popula- 
tion of the kingdom and the capital is stated at 
12,000,900 and 250,000 respectively. The map, 
which professes to be ‘“‘ complete,” has less than 
twenty names in the peninsular portion, while in 
the Chinese province of Shing-king, the old 
“* walls of stakes ” remain, though they have been 


burned into firewood and erased long ago, and | 
| Chinese settlers cultivate farms clear up tothe 


Yalu River. 


If, however, our appetite for more knowledge | 


of the recluse nation is whetted, instead of being 
satisfied, by Mr. Lowell, we have our compensa- 
tion in reading his entertaining philosophy 
and his often original comments on what he has 
seen. He is best at analysis, and his chapters on 


| “The Triad of Principles,” **The Quality of Im- 





personality,” ‘‘The Patriarchal System,” ‘‘ Tne 


Position of Woman,” are of fascinating and per- | 


manent interest. Wholly charming is his open- 


ing chapter, ‘‘Where the Day Begins,” which | 


may rank asa classic. On native costume, diet, 


houses, scenery, court life, he is full and interest- | 
ing. The foul and filthy things of heathenism | 
are lightly touched upon, and everything is — 
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looked at with imperturbable good nature. There 
is but one ‘‘Chapter of Horrors,” in which the 
native procedure of justice is glanced at. 
Thirty decapitated human bodies, with their thir- 
ty heads tumbled off ata distance, lay in the 
muddy highway outside the city on a winter's 
day, and told of Corean severity toward thieves. 
Of course, Mr. Lowell saw the king, and gives us 
his portrait. He enjoyed much pleasure in the 
society of the members of the Foreign Office, and 
is happy in his pen pictures of ‘‘ Winter Revels in 
a Monastery,” in ‘‘ The Flower-Stream Temple,” 
and in ‘‘ The House of the Sleeping Waves.” At 
these stag-parties the only members of Corean fe- 
male society present were the dancing girls, who 
are often highly accomplished, though vastly less 
numerous than their sisters in Japan. Those were 
the glorious days of the Liberal reign of power. Mr. 
Lowell speaks with just praise of Hong Yong 
Sik, who, with Ming Yong Ik, visited our coun- 
try. The former was liberal and radical, while 
Ming was in reality conservative and reaction- 
ary. In the bloody feuds ot December, 1884, the 


wounded. The hospital presided over by the 
American Doctor Allen is now established in 
Hong Yong Sik’s house, while at last accounts 
Ming had fled to China. Mr. Lowell's visit was 
made in the nick of time. 





Fletcher of Madeley. By the Rev. Frederic W. 
Macdonald, Theological Tutor, Handsworth 
College, Birmingham. A. C. Armstrong & 
Son. 1886. 


JEAN GUILLAUME DE LA FLECHERE, known to 
the English-speaking world as Fletcher of Made- 
ley, undoubtedly deserves a place in the series of 
popular biographies which is devoted to the ‘‘ He- 
roes of Christian History.” He was the Melanch- 
thon of the Methodist reformation, the gentle ad- 


| vocate and scholar of a movement of which John 


Wesley was the autocratic head, Charles Wesley 
the eloquent hymnist, Whitefield the flaming 
evangelist. It was the year 1770, the year of 
Whitefield’s death, that afforded Fletcher his 
most distinguished opportunity to be of service 
to the faith which he had so heartily embraced. 
It was a service that went far to neutralize the 
work of Whitefield, which was intensely Cal- 
vinistic, and to make of Methodism an Arminian 
sect, while the Calvinistic party was reabsorbed 
in the Established Church—the Low Church, so 
called, witnessing to its vitality. It was in 1770 
that Wesley wrote the famous Conference mi- 
nutes that were a declaration of war against the 
Lady Huntingdon and Whitefield party. It was 
Fletcher’s ‘ Vindication’ of these ‘‘ Minutes” and 
his simultaneous ‘ Checks to Antinomianism’ that 
secured his standing in the quadrilateral of Me- 
thodist fame. It is not a little strange that Swit- 
zerland, the cradle of Calvinism, should have fur- 
nished its most vigorous antagonist in the Me- 
thodist controversy. It is even stranger that a 
foreigner should have so soon become the master 
of an English style so free and bold that it gave 
his argument a currency that it never could have 
had on its intrinsic merits. Stevens and Tyer- 
man, the most voluminous historians of Method- 
ism, are of the opinion that Fletcher's ‘Checks’ 
is read to-day as muchas ever. His new biog- 
rapher does not believe it, and no more do we. 
But in general his tone is one of unqualified ad- 
miration. For the work of Fletcher at Madeley 
his praise could hardly be too strong. Paul’s 
fighting with beasts at Ephesus was an antetype 
of his experience. This, and not the aptitude for 
controversy which made him Wesley’s “ desig- 
nated successor,” was his crown of honor. 

A more critical mind would have brought to 
light some aspects of his character that Mr. Mac- 
donald has left, perhaps unconsciously, in the 
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deepest shadow. His sense of blood-relationship 
was expressed by a remarkable indifference : the 
entreaties of his widowed mother to visit her he 
resisted, lest he should ‘‘ lose precious time and | 


incur expense.” The abject bumility of his let- | 
ters to Charles Wesley and Whitefield has no | 


” 


many of his ‘‘saintliness.” Here is an example : 
‘“*That such a sinful worm as I should have the 
privilege to converse” with Wesley, ** the thought 
amazes, confounds me, and fills my eyes with 
tears of humble joy.” ‘I am confounded,” he 


| Bluntschil 


writes Whitefield, ‘‘ when I receive a letter from | 


you. Present and eternal contempt from Christ 
and all his members is what I deserve.” 


Wesley | 


and Whitefield probably knew how much these | 


phrases meant ; and when he says, ‘* My infancy 
was vicious and my youth still more so,” proper 
allowance must be made for the religious habit 
of the time, so prone to wreak itself upon ex- 
yoann. 
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the limits of our understanding, there are not | 
wanting minds which refuse to acknowledge | 
that anything does so.”—Ertract from Author's 
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D. Appleton & Co. 


French Dishes for Ameri- 
can Tables. 


By Prerre Caron, formerly chef d’entre- 
mets at Delmonico’s. Translated by Mrs. 
FREDERIC SHERMAN. Small 12mo, cloth. 
Price, $1 00. 


The receipts in this volume come from a chef of 
great experience, and are written with singular 
clearness, 80 as to be comprehensible to any person 
of ordinary intelligence. There are many people 
of moderate inccme desiring to live well and yet 
within their means, and to this class this book will 
prove specially useful. While economy is not its 
sole object, the variety of receipts for palatable 
dishes that may be prepared at small cost is very 
large. 

II 


The Correspondent. 


By Jas. Woop Davimson, A.M. Cloth, 
small 12mo. Price, 60 cents. 


The aim of this book is to give, in convenient 
and immediately accessible form, infognation 
often needed by the American correspondent in 
regard to forms of address—salutation, compli- 
mentary close, superscriptions, etc.—and other 
matters connected with correspondence. 
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Jacob Schuyler's Millions. 
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* Jacob Schuyler’s Mitlions’ isan American no- 
vel, the action taking place in New Jersey near 
New York city and in the metropolis. The story 
is of strong interest, afforaing a graphic picture of 
life a quarter ot a century ago. Tne characters 
are well portrayed, the style is fluent and easy, 
and the mystery surrounding Jacob Schuyler’s 
millions is ingeniously managed. 
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They are the best hams for Army use that I can find—at 
least it is my humble opinion. The same can be said of 
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lars ** How to Cook the Diamond Hams.” 
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speaks for the life of to-day as no other single voice has yet spoken for it.—Translator’s Introduction. 
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